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Lessons in Everyday English 


FROM THE FOURTH GRADE THROUGH j 
| THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By Emma Miter Borenivus, A. M. H 
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Elementary Lessons in Advanced Lessons in | 
. . 4 
Everyday English Everyday English 

OR each year—fourth, fifth and sixth THROUGH its vigorous. spirit and its 

grades —there are twenty Projects and well-constructed teaching plan this book, 

around these are interestingly woven the for seventh and eighth grades, makes cor- 

fundamental instruction in language and rect language habits automatic; it develops 
grammar and a wide variety of original exer- the pupil’s thinking power and gives him 
cises. These include work in observation, richer backgrounds of life; and it leads him 

the organization of ideas, and outlining; to enjoy his work by centering it in the 
conversation and formal talks, study of doing of real things — projects. 
| models, correct usage, writing of letters Some of the distinctive features of this 
and paragraph themes, exercises in criti- book are: (1) Brief lessons making the 4 
cism, technical matter, copying and dicta- work definite; (2) attractive pictures with 

tion, dramatization, oral work, dictionary fresh, unusual studies based on them; (3) 

work, games and drills for word study, and optional assignments which recognize the 
handwork. The socialized recitation is one varying abilities of pupils; (4) half-year : 

of the important features of this book. summaries which review the work. | 











Everyday English Composition 


BOOK with a refreshing individuality yet practical at every step of the 
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work. School, vocational and community matters furnish the subjects 9 
for composition work—both oral and written. Clearness and order are 
definitely stressed. Oral composition, which is one of the chief features of 


of the book, is preceded by work in getting information. Throughout the book 
the pupil is taught how to think before trying to express himself. 
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“The Outstanding Good Points 


THE ANDERSON ARITHMETICS 


are sO numerous that it is difficult 
to make a selection for brief mention.’’ 





This comment was made by a noted expert 
on elementary education in one of our leading 
colleges. Hedoes mention the following, 
however : 





1. Sequence of topics and easy 
gradation. 
2. Freedom from ‘‘frills.”. They 


are sensible in suggestions 
and methods. 


8. Excellence of reviews and drills. 
4. Modern, practical problems. 


5. Useless arithmetic courageously 
eliminated. 


6. Approaches to algebra and geom- 
etry established. 

7. Clear make-up — typography 
and arrangement of pages. 


You will want to get acquainted with 


this series at once. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








1921 REVISION 


FORM AND FUNCTIONS OF | 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By Tuomas Harrison REED 
Professor of Vuntcipal Government 





University of California. 


This book informs and interests the student in the 
actual problems of American politics. Emphasis is 
upon governmental activities, while adequate de 
scription of the form of government lays a founda 


tion for the understanding of function. 


Throughout, there is an exposition of the broad so- 
cial aspects of the subject. Due emphasis is placed 
upon the social and economic relations that directly 
affect citizenship and are essential to good thinking 


on questions of the day. 


The 1921 Revision brings the text fully up to date. 
The recent constitutional amendments, the political 
platforms of 1920, new developments in foreign 
relations, and important acts of Congress of the last 
few years are all ably considered. Recent statistics, 
new illustrations, and revised bibliographies and 
index are included. 


Cloth. xtx+549 pages. Price $2.20 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





Also Dalias, Atlanta, and Manila 








DUNN’S COMMUNITY CIVICS 
FOR CITY SCHOOLS 


HIS new book by the recognized leader in the 
community civics field is now ready. It treats 

the special problems of urban life with exceptional 
clearness. It points out the path of progress for city life. 
It also treats the common interests that unite city and 
country, state and nation. 
better and more intelligent citizens. 


Its use will aid in making 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 


AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK AND STATE 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, OCTOBER 20, 1921. 


As far as history and opportunity are con- 
cerned, probably no other educational position 
in the world can ever carry with it the weight, 
influence, and dignity that is: bestowed by the 
dual office of President of the University of the 
State of New York and State Commissioner of 
Education. The roots of the position on both 
sides run back to the eighteenth century and 
reach further into the soil of educational organi- 
zation of this country than does the development 
in any other state. Shortly after entering the 
Union, the plan of the great French encyclope- 
dist, Diderot, for a state organization of educa- 
tion, to be known as “the university” and gov- 
erned by a Board of Regents, was adapted by 
the commonwealth of New York, almost a 
quarter of a century before Napoleon adopted it 
in France itself. The plan originally contem- 
plated making old King’s College, which had been 
revived as “Columbia,” the centre of the system, 
but after three years this institution had de- 
veloped into such a mammoth project that it 
was set off under a separate Board of Trustees 
to work out its own salvation. It was, however, 
still regarded as part of the new and more com- 
prehensive University and to the Board of 
Regents was delegated the visitation, inspection 
and oversight of all the colleges and academies 
which might be established in New York, with 
power to incorporate these institutions, make 
by-laws, confer degrees, and receive and apply 
funds. Thus was created a university with no 
professors and no teaching, though it might con- 
fer honorary degrees, which has ever since con- 
fined itself to examining, supervising, assisting 
and standardizing all higher and secondary in- 
stitutions. Its executive officer was for well 
over a century known as Secretary of the Board 
of Regents, and while for almost a decade this 
administrative position was merged in the com- 
missionership, its history, thanks to the efforts 
of our chancellor-emeritus, was revived and 
preserved in the title of President of the Uni- 
versity. 

The second element in the fitle is but eleven 
years younger. While, as early as 1787, the 
Board of Regents called attention to the fact that 
elementary schoo!s were not included in their 
Jurisdiction as a feature of the state System, it 
was not until 1795 that any definite action was 
taken by the legislature to develop such institu- 
tions under public control, and even then they 


were given an organization independent of the 


authority of the Regents. In 1812 the system 
of elementary schools that had been created was 
placed under a new official called the State Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, and, while he 
was within nine years replaced by the ex-officio 
control of the Secretary of State, the office was 
at length re-established and its occupant became 
the apostolic predecessor of the Commissioner. 
Thus arose the dual system of school adminis- 
tration—the colleges and academies on the one 
hand and the elementary schools on the other— 
that characterized New York until 1904, when 
finally the two educational departments were 
unified and the friction extending over a full cen- 
tury was terminated. Much has been added to 
the work in the way of enrichment and expan- 
sion—the State Library, the State Museum, and 
a variety of functions and prerogatives—but 
throughout all this tortuous passage of time has 
stood the old organization of the university, with 
its Chancellor and Regents as a governing body, 
materializing the ideal of the great French 
philosopher, while the much titled official you 


are installing today as President and Commis- 


sioner now embodies and illustrates the duplex 
educational history of the Empire State. 

There are many and perplexing problems that 
cry aloud in New York for solution, and_ they 
must receive earnest and courageous considera- 
tion. 

New York, like the rest of the American com- 
monwealths, has not yet adjusted itself to the 
enormous progress made in education during the 
past generation and made sufficient financial 
provision for it. People outside the field of edu- 
cation visualize its functions as if they were still 
practically the same as they were thirty years 
ago, whereas the best practice shows a complete 
revolution in organization, administration, con- 
tent, and method during that period, little as 
some of our schools seem to show it. We have 
come to hold that every one should be offered 
the training that will best suit his educational 
needs. “All the schools for all the children of 
all the people” is the watchword of the hour. 
Because of the primitive instinct of pity, we have 
for some time been providing in the school sys- 
tems for all types of defectives, delinquents, and 
dependents, and we are slowly beginning to 
furnish opportunities for the gifted and super- 
normal children, who have hitherto been most 
sinned against, but are bound to furnish our 
democracy with ‘its leadership. One appre- 
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ciates what has been implied by the types of edu- 
cational organization and methods initiated to 
avoid congestion resulting from the accumulation 
of retarded pupils in the lower grades, to keep 
the slow child from being discouraged, and en- 
able the: bright child to be pushed along as fast 
as he reasonably can be. these dif- 
ferentiations in course, we have found it neces- 
sary to make an enormous outlay for new types 
of schools intended for special groups of chil- 
dren. Progressive school systems, besides pro- 
viding for the subnormal and the specially gifted, 
now furnish training for epileptic, crippled, deaf, 
blind, defective in speech, refractory, incorrigible, 
over-age, and non-English-speaking pupils; they 
have established supplementary work for pupils 
who are old enough for the high school but have 
not been able to complete the elementary school, 
for elementary children who need extra _ help, 
and for vacation study; and have organized adult 
instruction, evening schools, visual instruction, 
Americanization teaching, trade schools, and a 
great variety of vocational work. Likewise, the 
upper grades, seventh and eighth, have been re- 
organized upon a departmental basis, or, being 
grouped with the ninth grade in a junior high 
school, where a number of different courses are 
offered, they have not only bridged the gap into 
the high school but have furnished the means for 
vocational guidance. 


Besides 


An even more noteworthy advance, requiring 
still larger expenditures, is the tendency during 
the past decade to develop tentative standards to 
measure mentality, school achievement, and 
finances in quantitative units. Out of this have 
arisen the various intelligence tests for individ- 
uals and groups, educational scales and tests for 
different school subjects, and standards for city 
school expenses, uniform accounting, and other 
forms of efficiency. These measurements are 
only a beginning of what is bound to come, but 
they bid fair to revolutionize educational prac- 
tice from centre to circumference. Already they 
have led to, the establishment of various effici- 
ency departments in the school system—bureaus 
of measurements, divisions of records, clinical 
psychologists, laboratories of educational inves- 
tigation—and many more are sure to arise in the 
future. To these must be added also the mod- 
ernized department of attendance, through which 
is assured the leavening influence of education 
for all children, and the progressive department 
of health supervision, which sees that they are 
kept in condition to secure the maximum value 
from their instruction. Divisions of business, 
school buildings and grounds, and school prop- 
erty also add to the efficiency and to the expense. 
If some of these have not yet been fully tested, 
we must at least try out new methods that seem 
good, that we may retain those which prove 
themselves and reject the others. 

All this expansion, enrichment, and scientific 
management costs money in vast sums. Our 
school bill has been multiplied many times over 
what it was a generation ago, but the efficiency 
and extent of our education have been increased 
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a thousandfold. And both must continue to in- 
crease, the one in arithmetic progression and the 
other in geometric. We dare not relax our ef- 
forts, if we are to be true to American ideals. In 
this country we have started a policy that is ab- 
solutely unique-in the history of civilization, and 
have determined to give to every all the 
training of whatever kind he can possibly absorb. 
We have done this deliberately, in the belief that 
it will not only produce the most perfect develop- 
ment of the individual, but will best promote the 
welfare of society by enabling it to secure the 
benefit of all its génius. 


one 


Every man and woman 
of intelligence and integrity, who 
iously studied the matter, realizes 
we should 


has ever ser- 
perfectly that 
to minister to these wide 
community needs and procure competent 
ministrative officers and teachers, and that 
this shall need far larger financial 
than the old _ hit-or-miss 
system. 


continue 
ad- 
for 
we sup- 


port for school 


This brings us to one of our large school prob- 
lems—probably the most serious of all in the 
urban districts. How can we make such enor- 
mous expenditures for schools with the growing 


demands of other city departments? How 


can 
we expect the municipalities to keep up their 
streets, parks, water supply, sewers, lighting, 
police, fire protection, and health supervision, 


when such large requests are made for schools? 
The ordinary budget and the statutory limitation 
on taxes, it would seem, will not stand it. 
is but one answer to all this, and we must face 
it frankly. The schools do not belong to the 
city and should not be considered among its 
municipal expenditures. If they are to be classi- 
fied in the general city budget, they will inevi- 
tably get the small end of it. It has long since 
been decided by every court in the land where 
the matter has been tested that the schools come 
under the control of the state, and the only rights 
that the city district has in the matter are those 
delegated by the state. The district and _ the 
civic body may be coterminous, but they are 
not to be identified. It is an _ educationally 
sound principle that school authorities should 
have the specific right to determine, within rea- 
sonable limits, the amount of funds they 
and to certify the same for levy without inter- 
ference, if we are to be true to the principles for 
which America stands. The people of the state 
as a whole are supreme, since the whole state is 
interested in the education of its children, and it 
can not leave so important a matter to the whims 
of any community. Schools are in a different 
category from all other community interests, for 
they alone deal with the future, rather than 
merely with the present, and they constitute the 
agency par excellence that seeks for an uplift of 
existing conditions. Said the great Webster: 
“If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we 
work upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear 
temples, they will crumble into dust; but if we 
work upon immortal minds, if we imbue them 
with principles, with a just fear of God and a love 
of our fellow-man, we engrave upon those tablets 


There 


need, 
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something that will brighten to all eternity.” 
Damage or neglect of other city departments 
mav be later atoned for, but injury inflicted upon 
education irreparably weakens moral fibre and 
debases intellectual life throughout an entire 
generation. 

The financial independence 
has been secured by statute in Ohio, Iowa, Kan- 
sas. Michigan, California, Colorado, and other 
states, and has been provided by special enact- 
ment in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Portland, and all cities 
that are alive to the welfare of the coming gen- 
eration. Surely such a right must be speedily 
established by the great and wealthy state of 
New York. If it be urged that these great and 
mounting expenditures for education will raise 
taxation in certain New York cities beyond the 
constitutional limit of two per cent., the reply 
should be that the constitution could never be 
interpreted as intending that school costs should 
be classified among municipal expenses, for the 
jurisdictions are not the same. Michigan has al- 
ready set a legal precedent in this matter for New 
York by determining that expenditures for school 
purposes are not expenditures for city purposes, 
although the boundaries of the school district 
and of the city are coterminous. 


of school boards 


But difficult as school progress has been, 
owing to inadequate financing in some cities, 
the educational problems of urban New York 


are no more puzzling than those of the rural dis- 
tricts. While municipalities have been somewhat 
reluctant to pay the price for the American type 
of education that is advancing so rapidly in 
them, scarcely any of these improvements have 
been carried to the country schools, or have been 
given ample consideration there. School con- 
ditions in most rural districts have remained al- 
most unchanged during the past thirty 
and it is high time that the country boy was 
given a “square deal.” He should have open 
to him opportunities as wide as those of the city 
boy. The specialized type of instruction, to 
meet individual and community needs, and _ the 
large and specialized buildings, adapted to mod- 


years, 


ern demands and under competent care and su- 
pervision, which have common in 
the city, are not often found in the country; and 
the best teachers and administrators, attracted 
by the larger salaries, better living conditions, 
assured tenure, and opportunities for growth 
and promotion, have been largely drained off 
into the cities. 

The fundamental difficulty is, of course, the 
need of a larger unit of organization, based upon 
the centralization of community interests at a 
given place. A-much increased population could 
thus be served educationally and the children of 
our rural districts be afforded many of the ad- 
vantages of urban schools. New York is one of 
the states still retaining the district unit. 
Some commonwealths have adopted the town- 
ship basis; others have combined this with the 
county plan, as in Pennsylvania and Ohio; but 
more progressive states, like Maryland and New 
Jersey, have come to an unalloyed county unit. 
The district unit in New York means that, in- 
stead of one board to a county, we have any- 
where from fifty to two hundred, and, to say 
nothing of other drawbacks, 
enough broad-minded and 
go around. 
small, 


become so 


few 


there are not 
unselfish trustees to 
Among the fruits of this policy are 
unenthusiastic, and expensive schools, 
poor teachers, a lack of administrative officers, 
no differentiation or specialization of the work, 
wretched buildings, inadequate equipment, and 
frequently no high school. Until New York 
adopts a larger unit than the district, under an 
authority of larger grasp, insight, and devotion 
than the average trustee, there is no prospect of 
solving the most serious 
problems in New York. 

This essential of a larger unit can not be im- 
posed from above by the state. If the rural 
people are so blind to their own interests, they 
must be dealt with patiently. They must be 
conciliated and wooed into a realization of the 
situation. If they are persuaded rather than 
driven, and informed rather than forced, they 
will inevitably come to ask for centralization and 
efficiency. 


of all our educational 
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THE WORLD'S NEEDS 


The world needs knowledge. See to spread 
The store you glean from Wisdom’s pages; 

The thoughts of seers that now are dead 
Must go to brighten future ages. 


The world needs kindness. Let your deeds 
And words convey to man this treasure; 
For kindness far surpasses creeds 
In bringing results none can measure. 


The world needs faith. How hard to trust, 
When all the earth’s full of deceiving. 


Let word be true and act be just; 
Help us once more to faith believing. 


The world needs sympathy to deal 

With grieving, suffering, sorrowing brothers; 
To help us realize, to feel 

The poignant grief afflicting others. 


The world needs love to heal the wounds 
Inflicted in hate’s awful hour. 

May love's refrain absorb all sounds, 
And hate’s mad jargon lose all power. 


—D. H. Sherman, in Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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; BALTIMORE’S PERSONALITY 


Baltimore has always had a commanding busi- 
ness personality, which is asserting itself today as 
it has asserted itself for near three hundred years. 

Unfortunately the business brains of Balti- 
more has had to expend much of its virility in 
thwarting adverse conditions for which it was in 
no wise responsible, which no wisdom could have 
prevented. 

The personality of cities is as definite an asset 
zs is the personality of individuals, and is as de- 
pendent upon the balance between pluck and 
luck as in the case of men. 

One can but wonder what would have been 
known of Abraham Lincoln but for the oppor- 
tunity Stephen A. Douglas gave him; or what 
heights Stephen A. Douglas might have attained 
had he not given Lincoln his opportunity. 

When Virginia was statesmen 
Baltimore was developing business men; when 
Virginia was creating such leaders as Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, Madison and Menroe, Balti- 
more was 


devel yping 


developing 


community personality 
with community brains. 


I 

Community personality is as distinct from in- 
dividual personality as the personality of the 
jersey breed is from that of Maude S. 

Community business personality deals in larger 
units than does any other personality, is the 
most rugged of all personalities. It is the one 
personality that putter over 
finicky things, never sputters about trifles, never 
flutters over incidents. 

No American city has demonstrated greater 
sagacity, nobler sanity or had broader vision than 


never stops to 


has Baltimore, and she has never received ade- 
quate recognition of her rare personality. 

For a century and a half Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York and Boston were rivals, practi- 
cally of the same size and importance with for- 
tune fickle in her decision as to leadership. 

In community business personality Baltimore 
was never second to any of her rivals and fortune 
has often smiled upon her ambitions. 

The West Indies was the chief market for sur- 
plus products of the colonies and her sugar was 
the leading import so that the trade with the 
West Indies was highly important and the busi- 
mess enterprise of Baltimore made their port one 
ef surpassing importance. 

Wheat was not a popular colonial crop. Corn 
was the universal grain. It was easily raised, 
was good for man and beast, had a variety of 
uses, green and ripe, summer and winter. Wheat 
flour waé the aristocrat’s luxury. There was 
s‘ight call for white flour in the market. 

Along the streams were small grist mills with 
time-honored, inexpensive mill stones to crush 
and grind the wheat. Millers ground the produc- 
er’s wheat and took for their pay a measure of 
flour. With this slight toll the miller had flour 
to supply the neighbors who raised no wheat. 


This was the extent of the early flcur business in 
the colonies. 


George Washington, the first great American 
farmer, protested against the raising of so much 
corn and urged the raising of more wheat. On 
his own vast acres he set the colonists a good 
example and demonstrated the value of wheat as 
a grain to be generally raised. 

As a result of Washington’s 
other contributing 


leadership and 
important 
wheat raising district was south of Philadelphia 


causes. the first 


and because of its central location Wilmington, 
Delaware, became the chief market for wheat and 
was the flour centre of the colonies for many 
years. 

The invention of a new process for making 
flour was one of the early industrial sensations of 
the colonies. The new process did away with the 
use of mill stones in the old-fashioned way and 
required elaborate machinery. But the _ flour 
was so much better that there was slight market 
for the old-time flour. Wilmington 
men refused to install the new machinery and 
pay the inventor a royalty on all flour produced 
by the new process. 


business 


This was Baltimore’s opportunity. The enter- 
prise of her business men was equal to the oc- 
casion and they secured a monopoly of the right 
erected the first real 
flour mill in the New World, and she easily led 
all American cities industrially and commercially 


to produce the new flour, 


in the estimation of the agricultural world. 

In course of time there were other processes 
of making flour, and the Mohawk Valley in New 
York state became a great wheat country, and 
the New West along the shores of the Great 
Lakes were boundless wheat fields and the Erie 
Canal made cheap transportation from Lake Erie 
to the Hudson River, and Rochester, New York, 
had great water power and 
importance as a flour 
greatly. 


Baltimore’s 
centre was lessened 

It was possible to rob Baltimore of her ad- 
vantage as a flour centre, but her big brainy busi- 
ness men were still in the lead and they made 
Baltimore the cattle market of the colonies and 
meat-supply market. 

Over the Alleghanies in Ohio and Kentucky 
they were raising beef catt!e of surpassing value. 
The first Herefords of the New World were im- 
ported to Kentucky. 

The only national trail over the mountains 
came to Baltimore and the business men of the 
city halted them there, and dealers from Phila- 
delphia and New York came to’ Baltimore to 
select their beeves, and in Baltimore many of 
them were dressed for the meat market of the 
coast cities. 

Again Fate played baltimore a disastrous 
trick and Cincinnati on the Ohio and Buffalo on 
Lake Erie and on the Erie Canal robbed her of 
much of her advantage. 

But nothing ever caused Baltimore to have a 
real slump in business. She has always been a 
great sea-port, has always brouglit the exports 
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of the world to her storehouses, has always been 
a great distributing centre for the South Atlantic 
states and for much of the mountain country, 
has always been the railroad centre for the im- 
mense traffic between the North Atlantic states 
and the South. 

No American city has had a steadier prosperity 
than has Baltimore. Nowhere has there been a 
‘nobler demonstration of business personality, of 
community business sentiment than in Baltimore. 
No other city has been a greater credit to Ameri- 
can enterprise than has Baltimore. 

Baltimore has always been eminent scholasti- 
cally. Johns Hopkins and Goucher represent the 
scholastic ideals of Baltimore and no more 
worthy representative university or college is in 
any city. 

Johns Hopkins University has always been a 
national institution. Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton were the only American colleges in the same 
class with Johns Hopkins in international sig- 
nificance until the present century, and none of 
those surpassed Johns Hopkins in contributions 
to scholars of world-wide importance. 

In the eighties the Maryland State Normal 
School in Baltimore attracted national attention 
and its principal, M. A. Newell, was among the 
foremost men in the National Education Asso- 
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ciation. The young ladies studying education in 
that school were roticeably women of culture 
and refinement. They were from homes with 
cultured ideals. 

In the nature of the case Baltimore leaders 
thought in large units. There was an abhorrence 
of anything that smatked of puttering. This has 
led to much misunderstanding of Baltimore 
schools. _ Baltimore has often preferred the tele- 
phone to the microscope in educational outlook. 
Pride in Johns Hopkins and Goucher signified 
more than a new method in phonics. 

Baltimore’s educational publications have al- 
ways been noble pioneers in new big thinking. 
No school man can be an educator who does not 
keep in touch with the latest issues of Baltimore 
publishers in progressive education. 

A city’s newspapers are always a safe gauge 
of the intellectual standards of a city and Balti- 
more’s standards have always commanded na- 
tional attention. There is no city in America 
the attitude of whose daily papers signifies more 
in every other city in the country than do those 
of Baltimore. 

In a word Baltimore’s personality has main- 
tained its chief characteristics through all the 
years a little more definitely than has that ot 
most of the older American cities. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION 


BY C. F. KETTERING 


Vice-President of the Progressive Education Association, 1719 35th Street, Washington, D. C. 


I should like to be able to find what a “well 
educated person” is. This has been in my mind 
for a long time; because I have known some of 
them and they “ain’t.” 

I have come to the conclusion that this ques- 
tion of education is one of surroundings and 
acquaintanceship. The less well people know 
you and the more you pretend to know, the 
higher you are in the educational scale; but the 
more you get acquainted with people and the less 
they find you know, the more rapidly your edu- 
cational temperature drops. We have the notion 
that educational matters are the thing of a term 
of years. There seems to be a distinct idea in 
the minds of people that there is a line between 
those things which we learn in school and those 
things which we learn outside of school. Once, 
when hung up for several hours in a little vil- 
lage, I picked out a drug store having some books 
in the window and went in there. I told the 
druggist that i wanted to pick out some books 
and sit by his fire to read. I chose a little book 
on first-year science, another on commercial 
geography, another on agriculture, and so on. [ 
took them over, laid them down and wanted to 
pay for them. He said: “Now, look here, before 
you pay for those, I want you to know them ain’t 
no reading books. Them is school books.” 

An adventure to me is an experiment. Experi- 
mental education is the process of developing 
minds until they comprehend the elements of life 


problems sufficiently well to get solutions. ‘Then 
the question of education takes on a manyfold 
aspect. 

For instance, the part that history plays ia 
education, in its relation to citizenship, is an 
important thing. We should study history, not 
for the time of events, but because it gives you a 
picture of what people have been. [n other 
words, history is nothing more than psychology, 
finished psychology. It is the product of the 
human race, what it has done. It does not make 
any difference what day any of those battles 
were fought, or who was the boss on either side. 
The important thing is that they were fought 
then, the same as they are fought now, and for 
the same reason that people are fighting now— 
because of egotism. If we will begin to look at 
history from the standpoint of its relationship to 
the present day, we shall realize that most of the 
conclusions which we might make from the great 
subject of history are never reached. We pass 
history examinations today by knowing how to 
answer the question, “In what year was the war 
of 1812?” Just as important as that. 
EXPERIMENTATION PREDICATES THE NEED 

OF IMPROVEMENT. 

The only reason we are trying to experiment 
with a gas engine or an automobile or a flying 
machine, is because there is something wrong 
with the one we have. It does not go fast 
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enough or it uses too much gasoline or it won’t 
climb a hill—it is not what we are wishing for. 
So, in the great subject of education, many say: 
“We know that our educational system is not 
right, why don’t we fix it?” Well, the thing that 
makes it hard to fix is the mental attitude of 
those controlling it—our eommon people, our 
average citizens. No matter what new thing 
you start today, or what new step you take, 
always someone is wishing that he had the old 
thing. 

“We don’t make as good things as formerly.” 
“The weather isn’t as nice as it used to be.” 


“We 
don’t have the old-fashioned winters.” So we 
have, in our venture in education, the most 


wonderful problem in applied psychology that 
has ever been presented to us; how to get the 
mass out of this mental rut. Perhaps, if we 
knew the troubles we were going to have in our 
venture in education, we wouldn’t start on it at 


all. 
WE HAVE FIRST TO CHANGE PUBLIC OPINION. 


In science we have encountered 


some very 
interesting problems. 


It was perfectly all right 
for the chemist to experiment upon inorganic 
things; but to begin the experiment upon com- 
pounds of organic nature, things which grew, 
was sacrilegious. They said: “You must not 
touch those things; you must not attempt to 
explain any of those things which have life, be- 
cause that is outside the realm of mankind.” 
Nevertheless, we began to synthesize some of the 
organic compounds, the first result of any im- 
portance being the production of indigo. When 
we began to make dyes we were criticised be- 
cause we were producing colors which did not 
appear in nature, and therefore it was wrong. 
Today, nobody thinks of objecting to the produc- 
tion of organic compounds. 

To my notion, the fundamental thing in educa- 
tion is to have an open mind to investigate the 
truth, to find out what the present day presents 
as facts, although the facts of today are.the 
iallacies of tomorrow. Too often, while search- 
ng for the facts of today, we try to carry along 
those of yesterday, which have become counter- 
feit. The educated person, in my opinion, is the 
one who has a pliable and elastic mind; one who 
can change his opinion. I believe this thing is 
right today and I work for it with all my might, 
but somehow the facts say that it is wrong. 
[omorrow it is wrong. 
opinion” is 
progress. 


“The sacredness of my 
thing which prevents 
If you get a person to understand that 
his opinion is not sacred and to seek for facts, 
you then begin to get a state of mind where you 
can take the facts of history and the facts of 


science and weave constructively into new devel- 
opment. 


the great 


KNOWLEDGE OF NATURAL THINGS THE BASIS 
OF REAL EDUCATION. 

I know of no division of human endeavor that 

has been fraught with as interesting things as 

has the realm of science; but we have taught 
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scientific things as difficult things. Just a few 
select “nuts” are supposed to know that stuff. 
People go away out to the Grand Canyon to look 
at that wonderful work of nature, or they go to 
Switzerland and crawl all over the Alps. “Won- 
derful! Oh, it is wonderful!” Yet the simplest 
bug running around on the front porch has those 
things backed off the map. There is an or- 
ganism in the bug, while the Grand Canyon and 
the Alps are simply where things didn’t match 
up, a sort of wreck. So these same people will 
step on the bug and kill it, saying, “Now, you 
nasty thing, you are gone.” That is as tar as 
they are interested in the bug. A marvelous 
piece of machinery is thus destroyed, put right 
out cf existence. 

We need to understand that the fundamental 
of all the information that is of any utility to us 
is knowledge of the natural things around us. 
We read in the papers with a great deal of 
interest, of the wonderful wireless experiments 
that have been performed recently. From a ship’ 
two hundred miles out on the Atlantic, a man 
talked to another man one hundred miles out on 
the Pacific, partly by radio and partly by wire. 
“Marvelous.” Yet the fellow who is writing’ 
that news article for the paper looks up and says: 
“The moon is coming up.” He does not think 
there is anything wonderful about that. Yet 
that moon is much farther away than from here 
to Honolulu, and he is getting that message from 
there by radio. Not only getting a message, but 
he is pointing his finger exactly to the place from 
which the comes, because the human 
eyes are two most delicate radio receivers that 
inan can ever have. 
with the sight. 


message 


Radio is nothing compared 
You not only get the message 
with these receivers, but you measure the wave 
length in which it comes, because that is all that 
color is. When you look at something and say, 
“It is red.” you only measure wave length. You 
compare two colors and although you do not 
think of it as such, you are really measuring 
wave lengths. Maybe you ask what color an 
opal is. Are you sure that an opal has color? 
“Yes.” Grind it up and see if it has. There is no 
color in an opal, no color in a rainbow. It is the 
wave length of light which that particular con- 
dition happens to reflect back to your eyes, and 
it has nothing to do with the physical thing itself. 

You cpen a book on physics and you read that 
sounds travel 1,175 feet a second, and you believe 
it. However, when you say that sound travels 
so many feet a second you have not said any- 
thing at all_about sound. All that you have 
stated is the kind of medium through which that 
sound has traveled; because sound is nothing but 
a vibration, and the rate at which that vibration 
travels has nothing whatever to do with the 
sound itself, only has to do with the medium 
through which that particular sound moves. 

I think that we have “high-browed” our edu- 
cation like everything else. We have a science 
of education and all that stuff. Now the science 
of education is just getting, in the simplest 
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possible way, the elementary facts. We get oft 

into complications. We cover up the elements 

and then we remember them by rule and rote. 
We are on the threshold of wonderful discov- 


eries. It is possible to predict things about which 
we have never dared think. We are making 


things chemically, which a few years ago were 
not in existence. “Wonderful!” Not a_ bit, 
because right over there, starting with a little 
soil and a little water and a little carbon dioxide, 
are being raised the most beautiful roses you ever 
saw. “Nothing marvelous about that. They 
just grow.” The simplest things, those which 
are more marvelous than anything mankind ever 


ee 


thought of doing, we accept as just natural every- 
day facts; but the minute we step out of our 
little sphere and do a little thing, it becomes a 
marvelous accomplishment. We read in the 
books about mankind harnessing nature. The 
fellow who got that up is beating Ananias, 
because if you can get nature to do anything she 
doesn’t want to do, I would like to know about it. 
If you want water to flow a certain way, you 
make the way one in which the water wants to 
flow or it will not flow that way at all. You do 
exactly what nature wants done and then she will 
work for you, but not until. Science is just 


learning what nature has already done. 
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IF | WERE TO DO IT OVER AGAIN 


BY GLADYS STEINKRAUS 


It has been three years since I taught school. 
Looking at it over this comfortable interim, I’m 
quite surprised to see how differently I regard 
it. ‘hree years ago 1 viewed my approaching 
marriage as a sort of entrance to Utopia out of 
bondage. Now after these years of maturity 
and comparative sense, I think school teaching 
is quite a profession! 

That may appear to reflect on these last three 
years. It shouldn’t. I am most happy, and am 
doing exactly those things I love best to do. 
My husband’s business brings me in touch with 
men at the head of varied and interesting indus- 
tries, some powers of finance, and also profes- 
sional men and women. Probably that very fact 
has broadened my viewpoint, and I can look at 
my four years in school teaching now with more 
saneness and clarity than | could when I] 
engaged in it. 

If ! could have those years over again, it 
strikes me I would do many things differently. 
In the first place I would decide once and for all 
whether I was going to take school teaching as 
my chosen vocation or not. I would not be 
content to drift along, dodging the issue, half 
locking for something more attractive. 

It seems to me that is the gravest aspect of 
the school teaching profession today, and the 
root of many of its troubles. So many teachers 
drift into their work, and stay because they have 
never coolly and calmiy taken stock of their 
talents, and decided what their permanent life 
work sheuld be. As the years go by they renew 
their contracts, and it becomes 
harder to make any change. 

Take my own case, for example. When I was 
out of college, I happened to receive a most at- 
tractive offer to teach in a nearby school. I took 
it, thinking that I could go into other work later 
if I cared to, and school teaching would serve as 
a good foundation. That fact is true enough, 
but I took advantage of it, and let myself drift 
without thinking. Each year it became easier 
for me to sign my contract, and if I had not got 
married, I would be doing that very thing yet. 


was 


increasingly 


In my heart, I felt I would like to be a private 
secretary to a man of literary pursuits, instead 
of an English teacher. From later experience 
I can sec | was right, yet I never could make the 
break from certainty to uncertainty to try it. 
Are not many teachers in the same position? 

Too many take up teaching after getting 
through college, because it requires no further 
specia! training, and seems the logical thing to 
do. They do not think themselves out and make 
sure they are taking up the work where they 
can use their greatest talents. 

The result is a latent discontent. 
not enthusiastic about their work. It is simply 
employment for them. I have seen some good 
teachers really ashamed of their work, and when 
taken for business women say: “Oh, you flatter 
me! I don’t mind teaching, but | hate to be taken 
for a school teacher.” 

Very often this discontent is more imaginary 
than real. That is, one really discontented 
teacher can set a lot of others talking, and im- 
agining they are, too. 

I am reminded of some of my own friends. 
One was going to own a small business when 
could save enough money; another was 
always sending for dramatic brochures, hoping 
she might some day be a platform artist; 
other felt she wanted to be a traveling repre- 
sentative for some firm in an_ important 
capacity. All three were excellent teachers, 
and the very work nature intended 
them for, I believe. Yet they talked along these 
lines so much they missed half the enjoyment of 
their work. 

All they needed to do was to analyze them- 
selves, to put away the childish ideas, and they 
would have been contented, 
successful. ? 

John Wanamaker said recently in New York: 
“Any man or woman ashamed of his or her call- 
ing or business will never succeed in it 
The man who is all the time bewailing his chosee 
work seldom prospers.” That is true. 
can do his best when dissatisfied. 


Many are 


she 
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and more truly 


None 














Of course, I realize the way of the school 
teacher is not entirely a bed of roses. There are 
recognized drawbacks. 

There is the eternal question of pay, for in- 
stance. It is small—no one disputes that—far 
smaller than it ought to be. But that must be 
taken into consideration when one decides to 
teach. It always has been small; it always will 
be small. All through the ages the most ennob- 
ling things have been poorly’ rewarded. 
Sacrifice and toil, the most precious things we 
give, never get proper returns in the material 
sense. 

Because of the very nobility of 
teaching, the pay will never be adequate. 

Right now thousands of soldiers are anxiously 
awaiting the outcome of the bonus bill. It is 
interesting to note that one of the main argu- 
ments against it is just this,—sacrifice cannot be 
paid with money, and to do so cheapens the 
nobility of the offering. 

In another sense the teacher is richly paid. 
Not in dollars and cents, to be sure, but in the 
respect of the community, which is as real a 
thing—if not as tangible—as money. 

The teacher cannot use the same monetary 
standards in regard to his work as the other 
professions. 

I am reminded of a young business man who 
holds the position of assistant to the president of 
a large firm. Being a most promising young 
man, he was continually offered positions of a 
different nature for much more money than he 
was receiving. <A gradual discontent came over 
him, and a lack of application was becoming 
2@pparent in his work, 

One day the president called him into his 
effice and talked to him in this manner: “Look 
here, | know you can get twice as much money 
elsewhere as you are making here, but that is 
beside the mark. You know this firm is giving 
you other things, experience, vision, associa- 
tions, far more valuable than money. I must 
ask you to make your decision right now, and 
consider yourself not open to offers of any 
nature whatsoever. These openings that keep 
coming to you are distracting your interest, and 
you are not able, as a result, to do your best 
work.” The young man wisely made his choice 
to stay, and is now both happy and successful in 
his choice. 

The teacher has to sit down and 
make very much the same sort of a decision. 
Having made it, I would advise her to read the 
little essay of Elbert Hubbard’s, called “Get Out 
or Get in Line.” “If you work for a man,” he 
says, “jn heaven’s name, work for him. If he 
pays wages that supply you your bread and 
butter, work ‘for him, speak well of him, stand 
by the institution he represents.” 

Stand by the institution you work for, 
especially when it is not one man, one institu- 
tion who employs you, but young manhood and 
young womanhood. 

If I were to do it over again, what else should 
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I do? What follows is the simpler part. Get- 
ting the right mental attitude is the more diffi- 
cult; the practical application follows naturally. 

Having put myself in the right frame of mind,. 
I would work, seriously. I would consider 
teaching as a business, and be just as ambitious 
in getting ahead, making improvements, and 
offering suggestions as I possibly could. 
Toward it 1 would apply the principles that have 
made successes like Vanderlip, Schwab, Robert 
Dollar and Marshall Field. That would mean, 
briefly, this :-— 

1. I would treat my work as something big. 
School teaching needs no apology from anyone. 
I remember well the mass of details that seems 
to tie the teacher down, but I should try very, 
very hard to look constantly beyond this daily 
routine, and sight the big progressive move- 
ments. 

{t is said of Lord Kitchener, that one of the. 
secrets of his marvelously successful life was 
the fact that he kept little things where they 
belonged in the little place, and always saw 
ahead the big things. His biographer, writes: 
“He was never so engrossed in the task’of the 
moment, but he could see things on the far 
horizon.” 

If 1 had been grading algebra papers for two 
hours steadily, | would simply shut them up in 
my drawer, take out instead the latest monograph 


on adolescence, and read in what new way 
science is helping us. I never would be a slave 
to the mechanical part of school work. I 


should be the master of it, and not permit it to 
master me. 

I should avoid entirely the trivialities of school’ 
gossip. That makes the work seem petty more 
than any one thing. If Johnny was throwing 
paper wads in study period, I wouldn’t hold it 
necessary to relate it to the other teachers, and 
listen in turn to the thousand and one little things 
that had happened in their classrooms since the 
morning bell rang. 

For if we clutter up our minds with the little 
things, we will never have room for the bigger 
things to grow. 

What if business men indulged in petty talk, 
mere trivialities of the office, at lunch hour, 
instance ? 


for 
They couldn’t afford the time to do 
co. Neither can the school teacher. 

2. If I were to do it over again, I would be 
more free in making suggestions. Yes, | would 
make myself have ideas and I would take them 
to the principal and ask him what he thought of 
them. lf I had one I was particularly sure of, 
I’d talk about it so persistently he would at least 
allow me to try it out. Many good ideas are 
wasted because they are never expressed. 

[ can remember one I had myself. It was not 
original, yet it was a good one, and I had great 
faith in it. 

We were greatly bothered by tardiness in our 
school. One remedy had been tried after 
another, yet they did no good. I happened to 
kear of a plan that had worked in a place out 
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West, and I was confident it would help our par- 
ticular case, too. According to this plan, the 
tardy pupil was required to get at school a half 
hour before school time for a week. It worked 
wonderfully, because it was not a palliative,—it 
was a cure. 

Our austere-looking principal “welcomed sug- 
gestions —with the air that of course no one 
would have any. They were about as rare as 
visits of white men to Patagonia. 

Well, I decided to tell him the plan. I got as 
far as his office door, and peeped in at the vener- 
able green carpet on the office floor. Even it 
spoke of dignity, of years of doing things in just 
the way they had been done before. He sat 
gravely at his desk. My poor little idea flut- 
tered, and died on the spot. 

A year later I learned he came across this idea 
in an educational magazine, tried it out, and it 
worked famously. 

Yes, if I were to do it over again, I’d have 
ideas, good ones, poor ones, medium ones, all 
kinds. I’d have them all the time and tell the 
principal about them perseveringly. By such 
constant cultivation I’m sure I would get a few 
quite good ones in the course of a year, and the 
school would be benefited. What a progressive 
institution there would be if everyone discovered 
new ideas and had that live, wide-awake sort of 
cooperation ! 

3. If I were to do it over again, I would 
arrange some sort of a sensible working schedule, 
whereby I could get my work done in the day- 
time, and have the evenings and Sundays free— 
even if I had to sacrifice some of the details of 
my work to do it. I hold it would make me a 
more capable teacher on the whole. 

Unfortunately, a goodly number of teachers 
never get even the seventh day of rest the Bible 
ordains. Necessary work is left until the last 
minute, and it is rest and recreation that suffers. 
I greatly regret the days when I was romping 
o’er the meadows when school was out, and then 
sat up until midnight correcting papers. 
Which leads me to my fourth point. 

4. If I were to do it over again, I would lead 
as normal a life as possible. In so many ways 
the life of a teacher is necessarily abnormal and 
isolated, whatever she does is apt to be noticed, 
and open to criticism. No one except the min- 
ister leads a more public life. She is really the 
servant of the community, and for that reason 
does not own her time to do as she pleases. 
Often she has to eat at a restaurant, and hasn’t 
the advantage of living in a home. 
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Nevertheless, if she uses plain common sense, 
she can enjoy the various activities of the town in 
an unconstrained and natural way. I would, if 
possiblé, beard in a private family, join social 
and church societies, take up regular physical 
recreation, and seek definitely to lead the normal 
life. 

That means also seeking the acquaintance of 
men as much as women. There is no reason why 
a school teacher should keep herself secluded 
from the virile influence of men. She needs it, 
as she needs every strong, wholesome influence, 
to help her in her big work. 

| realize it is the common belief that men 
shun school teachers. From observation I can- 
not say that is true. I do think men are often 
timid before school teachers, but that is simply 
because they respect their education and calling 
so much. They are conscious of their own 
errors, particularly in a community where few 
men have the advantage of a college education. 

One of the greatest services a teacher can do 
is to overcome this, and be a good fellow to all 
alike. I think her position in this respect is 
much freer in the Middle West than the East, but 
in any case her position will be just what she 
makes it. 

Several years ago I heard J. Adams Puffer 
say: “If you want to be better school teachers, 
don’t stick together so much. Choose your 
friends from those who are not sehool teachers, 
and try to get to know one new person every 
day.” We thought that a queer statement at 
the time, but I quite agree with him now. If I 
were to do it over again, I would form close 
friendships outside of the school circle, instead of 
limiting myself to the people who were always 
with me in my work. 

The reason is two-fold: In the first place, the 
teacher who so narrows her circle of friends 
stifles her own self; and secondly, there is so 
much her influence could do for others who need 
her, it 1s selfish to withhold it. Both from a 
selfish and from an altruistic point of view, it is 
better for the teacher not to be too much with 
those of her own kind. 

I know it would be hard to do all these things, 
for seventy-five per cent. of the teachers will in 
the last analysis follow the beaten customs of the 
profession. There is a tendency for us all to do 
so, whatever our occupation is. 

3ut | know I should try hard. If I succeeded, 
1 would be happier, and I would make others 
happier around me, and we would have a more 
progressive, happier school, 


The public school is the cornerstone of all American institutions,—Los Angeles Examiner, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] ° 


EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 
Some superintendents’ reports are so full of 
“meat” that it is hard to choose from among the 
many good things presented. Such a one is the 
biennial report of the State of Washington, by' 
Superintendent Josephine Corliss Preston. 

Ail phases of twentieth century educational 
progress are discussed, from the “Barefoot Boy 
Law,” providing for state aid to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity throughout the state to the 
co-operation of the Parent-Teacher Association. 

It is interesting to note that many of the 
county superintendents are women, showing that 
they must have special aptitude for rural and 
community work. 

Superintendent Preston has several very valu- 
able suggestions to make for the betterment of 
education in the state. Among these are a 
larger taxation unit insofar as it does not destroy 
the local community leadership and interest; 
greater discreticnary powers to school officials 
in providing equal educational opportunities for 
children in isoiated sections of the state; increase 
of saiary of county superintendents, adequate 
field and clerical assistance; Junior High 
Schools; supervision of the educational work of 
the special schools supported by the state; and 
the establishment of a Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund law applicable to all school districts in the 
state. 


nortan 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

With the opening of the school year this vital 
subject once more forges to the front but with 
less acute necessity than in former years. The 
teachers of Massachusetts have practically all re- 
ceived substantial salary increases during the 
past two years, but there still linger many in- 
equalities and inadequacies. 

The State Board of Education has recently ts- 
sued a supplementary report to the larger one is- 
sued in 1920. In addition to the salary schedules 
for the cities and towns of the state, the report 
gives the average salaries for the 
teachers in elementary and high schools. 

Even this report is not accurate, for salary 


women 


schedules are never static, but it is as nearly up- 

to-date as a printed report can be, and shows 

that, on the whole, the state salaries are more 

nearly approaching the “thrift wage’ which the 

members of the profession should receive. 
—== 

A SURVEY OF MUSICAL TALENT (Des Moines, 
Iowa.) 

The use of the phonograph as a means of test- 
ing the musical talent of school children is 
spreading rapidly. Its practicability is well shown 
by this survey of the DesMoines schools under 
the direction of Professor Carl E. Seashore. The 
immediate purpose of the survey was to have the 


laboratory staff of the University of Iowa try out 
the new standardized test material, “Measures of 
Musical Talent,’ under actual school conditions. 

The fifth and eighth grades were tested for 
pitch, intensity, time, consonance, and _ tonal 
memory. The pupils were rated by the teachers 
for brightness, singing, rhythmic action, enjoy- 
ment and training. The survey included the 
making of the tests, the intensive testing of 
special cases, and the follow-up work. In order 
to use the survey it is assumed that the reader 
has access to the Manual of Instructions furn- 
ished by the Columbia Company and the book, 
“Psychology of Musical Talent,” by Professor 
Seashore. 

The follow-up work is of greatest value, for 
the training of the musical talent already pos- 
sessed by the children and for the discovery of 
unsuspected musical abilities. 

The survey is one of the regular University of 
Iowa studies in child welfare and may be ob- 
tained from the university librarian. 

nein 


TEACHERS’ COTTAGES. (Washington.) 


“A clean bed, wholesome food, and a quiet, 
warm room where she can work undisturbed are 
essential elements of a teacher’s living con- 
ditions. The state of Washington is trying to 
make these conditions possible in the rural dis- 
tricts by means of teachers’ cottages. The plan 
has been found to be a great help in settling the 
problem of the shortage of teachers and the 
tenure of office of rural teachers.” 

The detailed reports of the county superintend- 
ents as given in the biennial bulletin show that 
the teachers appreciate having a “roof-tree” and 
that they are far happier and more efficient in 
their work for having a place that they can call 
their own. 

——o— 
PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK. 

The University of New York has issued a sec- 
ond edition of the Syl'abus for Physical Training. 
It is a carefully worked out plan for the physical 
education and training of the pupils of the state 
which is extremely valuable for comparison and 
reference, especially in those states where syste- 
matic physical education is just being introduced. 

It contains besides the formal exercises for 
every grade, suggestions for athletics, folk 
dances—with the music—relief drills, action 
stories for the lower grades, and indoor and out- 
door games. 

It is in four parts, Book 1 being for the rural 
and ungraded schools and Book 2 for the ele- 
mentary schools, Book 3 for the secondary 
schools and Book 4 includes the complete 
syllabus. 
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ILLITERACY IN 1920 


BY W. 


CARSON RYAN, 


JR. 


{New York Evening Post.] 


The United States is still one of the most il- 
literate of the civilized nations of the world. The 
1920 census figures, now available in some de- 
tail for twenty-eight states, reveal more than 
2.000,000 illiterates in a group of nine Southern 
States, one-third of them native whites, and indi- 
cate that the army of illiterates in the entire 
United States will not fall far short of 6,000,000 
or 7,000,000. 

There has been progress, however, and notably 
in the Southern States. Georgia, for example, 
has 328,838 illiterates, but the percentage of illit- 
eracy is 15.3, as compared with 20.7 in 1910. 
Alabama has reduced its illiteracy from 22.9 per 
cent. in 1910 to 16.1 per cent. in 1920; Louisiana 
from 29 per cent. to 21.9 per cent.; Mississippi 
from 22.4 per cent. to 17.1 per cent.; South 
Carolina from 25.7 per cent. to 18.1 per cent., 
and North Carolina from 18.5 per cent. to 13.1 
per cent. At this rate, even without the pro- 
posed help of the Federal Government, the South 
should be practically free from _ illiteracy in 
thirty years. 

IMMIGRANTS AND “NATIVE WHITES.” 


In the meantime, the states that have a large 
foreign-born population are faced with even 
greater problems than the South. Detailed illit- 
eracy figures are not yet available for the great 


immigrant states like New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts. The New York school 


authorities last year had copied from the census 
lists the names of adults reported as _ illiterate, 
and have used this list as the beginning for a sys- 


ematic drive on illiteracy. Figures for New 
Jersey, just made public, show that this _ state, 
despite its admirable educational system, has 


127,661 illiterates, practically all of them being 
foreign-born whites. Among the foreign-born, 
Pennsylvania recently reported 48,000 persons 
over sixteen years of age who were illiterate. 
Connecticut, another state with heavy immigrant 
population, is the only state so far reported where 
no progress has been made in the past ten years 
in reducing illiteracy. The 1920 figures give 6.2 
percentage of illiteracy for Connecticut, as com- 
pared with an even 6 per cent. in 1910, 

One of the striking revelations of the war was 
the large amount of native white illiteracy, and 
the 1920 figures tell very much the same. story. 
While in states like Alabama, Georgia, Lousiana, 
and South Carolina the problem is still mainly 
one of the negro, in Kentucky and Tennessee the 
native white illiterates actually outnumber the 
colored. Notwithstanding the efforts of Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart and the Kentucky Illiteracy 
Commission, the 1920 census shows that of 155.- 
014 illiterates in Kentucky 110,902 are native 
whites, and in Tennessee there are 101,317 native 
whites who are illiterate, as compared with 
79,532 negroes. 


The 1910 census pave the United States an il- 
literacy record of 7.7 per cent. Indications are 
that the 1920 figure, unless the immigrant states 
of the East show up too badly, will run around 
54 or 6 per cent.—still considerably the 
illiteracy figure for England, France, Germany, 
and some of the smaller nations of Europe. 

This census illiteracy percentage tends to be 
optimistic, furthermore, rather than the opposite. 
The census taker is usually dependent upon his 
own judgment or the offhand reply of someone 
who may or may not know whether an individual 
in the household is illiterate or not. Many are 
reported as able to read and write who are illit- 
erate to all practical intents and purposes. Hence 
the very much higher army returns, where 25 per 
cent. or even more of the drafted men in the 
camps were adjudged illiterate in the sense of not 
being able to write a letter home or read a news- 
paper. And the 1920 census, it should be re- 
membered, records as literate all those who can 
write in any language—not necessarily English. 


above 


RURAL ILLITERACY. 


For the most part illiteracy in the rural districts 
continues to be much worse than in the centres 
of population. In Alabama rural illiteracy is 
20.4 per cent. and illiteracy in the towns and cities 
only 6.5 per cent. Georgia has a rural illiteracy 
of 17.5 per cent. and a city illiteracy of 9.5 per 
cent. The rate of illiteracy in the rural districts 
of South Carolina is double the rate in the urban 
communities of the state. 

The best record of all, whether for rural dis- 
tricts or in the cities, is made by the states of the 
Middle West. Nebraska leads, among the twen- 
ty-eight states so far reported, with an illiteracy 
percentage of only 1.4. Idaho has 1.5 per cent. 
illiteracy, Kansas 1.6; Wyoming and North Da- 
kota 2.1; Indiana 2.2; and Montana 2.3. The 
only Eastern states so far reported that even ap- 
proximate these percentages are Vermont with 
3 per cent. illiteracy and Maine with 3.3 per cent. 
Maine is one of three states that have less illit- 
eracy in the rural districts than in the cities. 

That the problem of illiteracy is a national 
problem and not merely state and local is gen- 
erally admitted, and even those who are inclined 
to be skeptical of Federal activity in education 
have generally made an exception in favor of 
Federal! aid and leadership in the task of elimi- 
nating illiteracy. Two years the Senate 
passed by an overwhelming vote the Kenyon 
Americanization bill, which provided for co- 
operation with the states in adult education, and 
the pending ‘Towner-Sterling bill contains a 
similar provision for Federal assistance in the 
emergency work of wiping out illiteracy. But in 
the meantime the states themselves are being 
urged to tackle the problem, 
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BOSTON, THE TEACHERS’ MECCA 


The National Education Association will meet 
in Boston, July 3 to 7, 1922. .The Association 
met here in 1903 with the largest attendance of 
its history, and again in 1910. Their choice of 
Boston for next year was practically unanimous. 
Every big meeting of the Association has been 
held on the North Atlantic coast and there has 
never been a small meeting in this territory. 
Every school in the United States magnifies 
Plymouth, Bunker Hill, Concord, Lexington and 
Salem; the Old North Church, the Old South 
Church and Faneuil Hall; Paul Revere, Sam 
Adams and John Hancock; Emerson and Whit- 
tier, Longfellow and Lowell, Hawthorne and 
Thoreau. Nowhere can teachers see so much of 
which they can use so much in their work as in 
Boston and vicinity. And New England is the 
playground for people who want to get the most 
of nature in the mountains and on the seashore 
for their money. 

Automobilists can go all over New England 
always on good roads and never out of sight of 
interesting scenery. Nowhere is this true in the 
same sense that it is in New England. 

Nowhere are there as many good bathing 
beaches within a few minutes of the city as along 
the North and South Shores, and nowhere is 
one within easy riding or boating distance of as 
much genuine rockbound coast as on the North 
Shore. From no other city are there as many 
inexpensive boat excursions as from Boston. 
Revere and Nantasket, Hingham and Hull, 
Gloucester and Rockport, Plymouth and Prov- 
incetown, Portland and Augusta, Bangor and 
Bar Harbor, Halifax and Sydney are unrivaled 
attractions. 

No other city has such open-air rest places in 
its very heart as there are on Boston Common 
and in the Public Garden, while “seeing Boston” 
¢an present more of historic and literary interest 
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to teachers than can be seen in any other 
American city. 

The White Mountains are unsurpassed in 
variety of beauty and grandeur. Fabyans and 
Crawford Notch, Bethlehem and_ Franconia, 
Mount Washington and North Conway have in- 
ternational fame. 

Trout streams and berry pastures, deep sea 
fishing and yachting are nowhere so accessible at 
so slight expense as in New England. 

Harvard University through its Graduate 
School offers anything that teachers can ask and 
gives credit for degrees as generously as any 
first class college. There is but one Harvard and 
nothing in the world:signifies more than _ this 
Harvard credit, which is credit in full in any 
university in the world; and Harvard dormi- 
tory life for women as well as for men is unsur- 
passed for comfort or economy. 

There are other colleges and normal schools 
with ideal summer courses for teachers: Woods 
Hole and Hyannis in Cape Cod and Plymouth 
and Keene in New Hampshire. 

And Boston’s welcome is unique. Without be- 
ing officious it is ardent. There is never any extra 
charge at hotel or restaurant, and the accom- 
modations for living luxuriously or economically 
are unsurpassed. : 

Boston and her teachers will receive more than 
they give. The meeting of 1922 will be the first 
meeting of the new National Education Associa- 
tion. Educators of the United States organized 
themselves sixty-five years ago and the associa- 
tion has continued to function in different forms 
in all these years, but it has had a sudden and 
notable enlargement in the last two years. The 
real membership has never been more than 8,000 
before last year and now it is 80,000. It never 
had an office of its own until last year and now 
it owns an elegant large building in Washington 
elaborately equipped. 

—_—_______0-9-0-4 
FRANK V. THOMPSON 

The superintendent of Boston schools, who 
died of ptomaine poison at his home on Sun- 
day, October 23, was a man of unusual adminis- 
trative talents and highly important personal 
traits. He was always the master of every pro- 
fessional situation that was brought to him. He 
never dodged responsibility while he never bid 
for trouble. 





In the eight years in which he was assistant 
superintendent and the three years in which he 
was superintendent he had every temptation to 
do the wrong thing, or to do the right thing at 
the wrong time, but not once in the eleven years 
did he hesitate to make a decision and never in 
an important matter did he fail to make good. 

lie was ardently progressive in policies and 
in methods. He was intensely American and, 
within a year, he brought out an heroic book on 
the public schools which placed him among the 
masters in authorship. 

The School Board’s Resolutions express the 
universal feeling. 

Mr. Thompson brought to the position of superin- 
tendent an intimate acquaintance with the Boston 
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school system and ripened educational experience, en- 
thusiasm and zealous and whole-hearted devotion to 
the duties of his high office. His comprehensive grasp 
upon every problem that came before him was re- 
markable and unfailing. He was never at a loss to 
point out the path to pursue. He was an indefatigable 
worker; a man of sound judgment; he had the happy 
faculty of associating with him those well qualified to 
carry out his policies, and he was ever more than gen- 
erous in his appreciation of the worth of their ser- 
vices. 

He was essentially a leader—capable, efficient, un- 
flagging in effort. He never avoided responsibility nor 
hesitated in the performance of duty. He was ever in 
the front of progress, yet he never pressed forward 
rashly in fundamental changes. He was constant in 
effort to promote educational progress along sane 
and definite paths. 

His courtesy was unfailing; his consideration for 
others marked. Whole-souled, genial, sympathetic, he 
readily made friends and his honesty of purpose, his 
fairness of mind, his impulsive warm-heartedness tem- 
pered by sound judgment, brought to him in full meas- 
ure the affectionate respect. of all his friends—and 
they were legion. He sought no personal glorifica- 
tion but rather the good of the entire school system. 

There was a deep vein of spirituality in his character 
which guided and directed his ways. He inspired 
others with much of his own high idealism. 

Jeremiah FE. Burke, senior assistant superin- 
tendent of Boston, who is acting super- 
intendent, is a man of exceptional ability which 
has been recognized in many ways, especially 
as a member of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education when it had large opportunities. 
He is highly scholarly, with fine literary ability. 
He was superintendent in Waterville, Maine, 
and Lawrence, Massachusetts, before he became 
assistant superintendent of Boston in 1904. 


<@>+@-4+0---+0- 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

James A. Moyer, Boston, director of Univer- 
sity Extension in Massachusetts, has as high 
achievement to his credit for the cost involved 
as any school man or woman whom we know. 
His vision is telescopic, his attention to details is 
microscopic, and withal he is an inspiring leader 
of the students in the exceptional opportunities 
the state offers men and women by the thousand 
who are taking these extension courses. 

The following from one of Mr. Moyer’s recent 
personal circulars is a sample of their sensible 
and spirited communications :— 

“The saving of time is among the best of econo- 
mies. You can economize through your own 
sincerity and persistence in the course that you 
are taking. By offering you that instruction the 
State has invested in you. The state puts these 
advantages in your hands for the sake of having 
in you a citizen trained to work effectively and 
profitably for the community and yourself. Such 
education is useless if it does not make you more 
capable, and your neighbors happier through 
your ability. Energy spent on education which 
does not do that is wasted. Use your spare 
moments for study; do your work thoughtfully, 
avoiding all unnecessary mistakes. Remember 
your responsibility. It is up to you to redeem 
the investment that the state has made in you.” 
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CALIFORNIA SUPERINTENDENTS 


The superintendents of California held an un- 
usually successful meeting at San Diego this 
sCas0n. It will be remembered for several ex- 
ceptionally virile addresses, chief of which was 
by President David P. Barrows of the Univer- 
sity of California, who was as practical as the 
multiplication table in his criticisms of present- 
day conditions. Will ies Wood, Fred M. Hunter, 
\lfred Roncovieri, H. B, Wilson, Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, Lewis M. Terman, Mark Kepple, 
Nicholas Ricciardi, Virgil E. Dickson, Jerome 
QO. Cross, Charles C. Hughes, i. West, EK. R. 
Snyder, W. L. Stephens, G. V. Whaley, Ira C. 
Landis, Herr Wagner, Ray W. Cloud, Paul E, 
Stewart, H. R. Stolz were prominent features of 
the convention. 

As always, women had an important and lead- 
ing part. Among the more prominent women were 
Mrs. QO, Shepard Barnum, vice-president of the 
State Board of Education; Mrs. Susan M. Dor- 
sey, of Lost Angeles; Ethel Richardson, Dr. 
Margaret McNaught, Georgiana Carden, and 
Mrs. Helen Keller of the State Department; Miss 
Agnes Howe of Santa Clara; Julia A. Norwood 
of Lassen; Irene Burns of Auburn: Mrs. Lena 
Crouse, San Diego; Miss Ade York, San Diego; 
Mamie Long, Tehama; and Pearle Sanderson, 
Colusa. 

U. S. Commissioner J. J. Tigert was heartily 
appreciated and Superintendent H. C. Johnson 
and President E. L. Hardy of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, San Diego, carried off the honors of 
hosts right royally. 

California educators are always impressive. As 
one of the San Diego papers said, “They might 
have been mistaken for a convention of bankers.” 
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A TEXAS TRIUMPH 

San Antonio has been developing an ideal idea 
by way of institute service. Each September, 
with increasing intensity of interest, the San 
Antonio institute has brought together high na- 
tional talent for a great gathering of teachers 
from beyond city and county bounds. This year 
Superintendent Jeremiah H. Rhodes had every- 
thing that anyone has ever had and in addition 
had a real demonstration school in which all the 
best latest and latest best in the San Antonio 
schools were in action. Appreciation was keen 
and the educational service was recognized by 


all. 





—__————* -0-@-0- @-0- — 
THE WELCOME TO DR. GRAVES 


No one could ask for a more uniformly hearty 
welcome than Dr. Graves has received as the 
new State Commissioner of Education of New 
York. It comes from his predecessor, Dr. J. 
H. Finley, from the school people of high and 
low degree and from the press of the entire state. 
He has had varied experience and uniform suc- 
cess in whatever position he has functioned. 
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Dr. William L. Ettinger, superintendent of 
New York City, well says that good behavior is 
often merely a sign of immobility. 
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COFFMAN’S LEADERSHIP 


Lotus D. Coffman’s address at the opening o! 
the university year is as educationally sane and 
civically illuminating as anything we have ever 
known to be uttered on such an occasion. 

He is impressed with the unusually definite 
lines of training the students have laid out for 
themselves. It seems that a large number of the 
young men and women had done some clear-cut 
thinking and planning for their future as that 
future is to be affected by educational equipment. 
These students know what they wish to do in 
college, and they have set about the doing of it 
in business-like ways. Mental training as an 
adornment and a college degree as a mere talk- 
ing point of their later years are not foremost in 
their minds. They are thinking of education 
in terms of utility and service. That fact gives 
to President Coffman the substantial basis for his 
hope of earnest application in classroom and 
laboratory work. He cherishes a reasonable ex- 
pectation that these students eventually — will 
leave the university walls and campus, panoplied 
in mind to do such things as will reflect honor on 
themselves and on their alma mater. 
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THREE IN ONE 


Shelby County, Tennessee, sets a good ex- 
ample by adopting a convention budget system. 
The teachers of the county voted unanimously 
to pay $4.00 in December, and for this they will 
receive membership cards in the County, State 
and National Education Associations. 

This policy has been advocated by Miss Charl 
O. Williams, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, ever since her election at Des 
Moines, and if the idea is adequately promoted it 
will be generally adopted by ‘the teachers of the, 
country. No self-respecting teacher can afford 
not to belong to the three associations, and by 
December the teachers are in financial position 
to meet so light a burden and it puts them in 
the dignified professional position of having 
done what they should do. 

The county institute is no time to present 
any of these causes. To present one of them is 
as distasteful as to present all of them. The in- 
stitute usually comes before the teachers are in 
funds, and at the institute all sorts of agents are 
besieging them. By the budget system it conies 
at the right time, in the right place. 

Miss Williams is doing many great things for 
the teachers, and this is one of the best. 

——————0-9-0- 0-9-0 —____— 

The University of Illinois is to have a stadium 

that will cost $2,500,000. 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENT 

Too much can not be done by persons of in- 
fluence to make known the American sentiment 
against preparation for war or in favor of the 
abolition of preparations for war. The confer- 
ence which opens in Washington on Armistice 
Day should reduce armament to the vanishing 
point. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


The “School of Organic Education,” Fair- 
hope, Alabama, certainly says some captivating 
things along progressive education lines, such as 
the following: “The needs of the spirit are joy, 
sincerity, fearlessness. External requirements de- 
velop. self-consciousness, which destroys the 
unity of being and interferes with the health of 
the spirit. Any educational system in which one 
child flourishes and another languishes is unjust, 
even immoral. Childhood must not know 
failure. Working for grades, marks, promo- 
tions, to please the teacher or to escape punish- 
ment, is an insincere experience which may pre- 
vent true moral conceptions. All conceptions 
grow from experiences rather than through 
instruction.” 


OOO > 


EDUCATION WEEK 

December 4-10 is to be Education Week un- 
der the leadership of the United States Bureau 
of Education, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the Loyal Legion and hundreds of other 
organizations. 

Every school in the United States should cele- 
brate on that Education Week. 

December 4 should be Public School Sunday! 
Pray fer the public schools. Glorify the public 
school. Intensify faith in the public school. Have 
the children of the public schools of each congre- 
gation sit together at the church service. Have 
an inspirational address for the pupils of the 
public schools. 





Let it not be preachy but let it magnify educa- 
tion. 
Inspire everyone, irritate no one. 
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Maryland is liable to have a strenuous time over 
the new demands for education. It will take a 
large increase in funds to put the schools as a 
whole on a modern basis, and the demand for in- 
creased taxes comes at a bad time. 
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THE CHILD LABOR ISSUE 


The Child Labor problem is more acute than 
ever. No child who is not a graduate of a high 
school shouid be allowed to work without at- 
tending a good Continuation School for at least 
eight hours in the week. 





Every state in the Union should enact a law 
that will require this. If the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot pass such a law and enforce it the 
states can do so, and the self-respecting states 
will do so. The states that refuse or neglect will 
be blacklisted until they join the self-respecting 
states. 

Universal education, until a child is eighteen, 
is as sure to come as republican government is to 
endure. 
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New York City sees the end of teacher 
shortage. 
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Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


MABEL M. RICHARDS, director of the dem- 
onstration schools of Kirksville, Missouri, State 
Teachers’ College, goes to the California State 
Teachers’ College, at San Diego. Miss Richards 
is a graduate of Missouri University, receiving 
her Master’s degree in 1911. She was for six 
years in the Missouri State Teachers’ College, at 
Warrensburg. 

H. O. DIETRICK, who has given Kane, Pa., 
national significance by the way in which he has 
used the schools as a laboratory for the demon- 
stration of high efficiency in community service, 
yields to the temptation, as have so many other 
eminently successful superintendents, to go with 
the Keystone View Company in their campaign- 
ing for Visual Instruction. His headquarters 
will be Buffalo and he will have New York state 
and Eastern Canada as his field. He has been 
the most important demonstrator of the signifi- 
cance of Visual Education in a school system in 
the United States. 

E. C. HIGBIF, president of the South Dakota 
State Normal School at Madison, has demon- 
strated high efficiency in the professional leader- 
ship of a teacher training faculty. Twelve of his 
faculty went to Columbia, Chicago University or 
other first class universities this summer, and of 
the new members of the faculty all who are in 
prominent positions are fresh from professional 
studies. Incidentally it may be said that Mr. 
Higbie is to cover the fifteen counties in his dis- 
trict with expert helpers of rural teachers who 
have not had professional training, or have local 
problems too complicated for their experience. 

CORLISS FITZ RANDOLPH, principal, 
Newark, N. J., takes a lively interest in securing 
better legislation for the schools of the state. 
To this end he enlists the community in his 
school district especially. 

L. E. QUINN, county superintendent, Lockes- 
burg, Ark., magnifies teaching agriculture for the 
special purpose of making country life attractive 
to country boys and girls. He has formed a 
School Improvement Association. 

MINNIE A. SCHUZINGER, Public School 
No. 6, Manhattan, New York City, had her pu- 
pils in history and civics prepare an elaborate 
pageant on “Our Government and What It 
Stands For,” which was given before two schools 
and was a great success. 

F. H. TAYLOR, superintendent, Montrose, 
Pa., has secured the hearty co-operation of this 
city, one of the most attractive in the state, by 
making the school very much alive from the 
community standpoint. 

MORTIMER F. COOLEY, dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of Michigan, 
succeeds Herbert C. Hoover as president of the 
American Engineering Council of Federated 
American Engineering Societies, as high a pro- 
fessional honor as can come to a college man. 

FRANK E. SPAULDING, dean of Graduate 
School of Yale University, who was off active 


duty a part of last year, is very much back in the 
game both at Yale and on the lecture platform 
and also is making a survey of New Bedford 


schools. 


CHARLES A. WAGNER, superintendent, 
Chester, Pa., is an intensely scholarly superinten- 
dent, stressing literature. He has a unique way 
of helping slow pupils by doubling up on what 
they can profit by and eliminating whatever will 
be of little service to them. 


F. M. YOCKEY, superintendent, Alexandria, 
Minnesota, co-operates with his teachers in an 
unusual way. He had them join him in making 
up salary budget and the Board of Education 
adopted it. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, superintendent, Westport, 
Conn., has successfully magnified socialized reci- 
tations, interesting the parents in the wider 
interests of their children and in their greater in- 
terest in the school. 


MRS. MARTHA 8S. MASON, president Mas- 
sachusetts Parent-Teacher Association, 248 
Boylston street, Boston. is demonstrating genu- 
ine leadership of both parents and teachers. She 
led the movement that added 1,500 members last 
year. The association is alive to the limit. 

MAUD MOORE, of Seattle Schools, is ele- 
mentary supervisor, Brunswick, Georgia. Miss 
Moore is highly efficient professionally and an in- 
spiring leader personally. Brunswick will give 
her a fine opportunity to demonstrate her skill. 

STANLEY R. OLDHAM, principal, high 
school, Norwood, Mass., is one of the most 
wide-awake school men in the state. A high 
school department in the local paper is edited by 
the high school students. Teachers take turns, 
with the assistance of senior students, in provid- 
ing entertainments. School credit is even for all 
extra curricular activities of the students. 

FLOYD A. ROWE, Lansing, Mich., director 
of physical education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, is achieving as much as has been achieved 
in state-wide recreational activity. He has had 
wholly unusual financial provision for his cam- 
paign most of the time, which enabled him to 
place his state far in the lead of all the states in 
the Union, especially in country life recreation. 

ALVA OTIS NEAL, who has been of excep- 
tional service in Federal Education, has 
left Washington and returned to the State Uni- 
versity of Arizona, where he was highly esteemed. 
He is an important factor in the educational life 
at Tucson. What the Bureau of Education loses 
Arizona gains. 

W. W. EARNEST, superintendent, Cham- 
paign, [!linois, is one of the men who has stayed 
in an important superintendency for several 
years, always getting behind some important 
community or educational proposition. There 
has always been some definite achievement as 
the result of extra curricular activity in the 
school or community, 
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ETIQUETTE OF THE FLAG 


1. Do not hoist the flag before sunrise nor 
allow it to remain up on the pole or staff after 
sunset. 

2. When the flag is hung horizontally (so it 
can be viewed from one side only) the blue field 
should be to the left; when hung vertically the 
blue field is toward the right. 

3. Never allow the flag to touch the ground or 
floor when being hoisted or lowered. It should 
float freely and if caught should be reieased at 
once. 

4. The flag should be saluted by all present 
when being hoisted or lowered; and when pass- 
ing in parade or in review, the spectators should 
stand if walking or sitting and, standing “at at- 
tention,” salute with the right hand in all cases, 
except that a man in civilian dress and wearing 
his hat, should remove his hat and hold it with 
his right hand opposite his left shoulder. 

5. In placing the flag at half mast, always 
hoist to the top of the staff and then lower ta 
position (the top of flag one-third down from top 
of pole); in lowering from half mast the flag 
should also be first raised to top of staff. On 
Memorial Day the flag should be at half mast 
until noon and at full mast the remainder of the 
day. 

6. When the American flag is carried, with 
others, in parade, it must have the place of honor, 
at the right. If a number of other flags are car- 
ried our flag must either precede the others or 
be carried in the centre above the others, on a 
higher staff. 

?. In raising other 


flags with ours, the 


American flag must be above the others—never 
below them. 

8. The flag must never be draped, but always 
arranged to hang in straight lines. It must not 
be used as a cover for a desk, table or box. 
Nothing must ever be placed on the flag. When 
clusters or draping of colors is desired, bunting 
or cloth may be used—never the flag. 

9. The flag must not be used in whole or in 
part as a costume and when worn as a badge it 
should be small and pinned over the left breast 
or to the left collar lapel. It must never be used 
for advertising purposes—not even a picture of 
it; nor may it be used as a toy, fan, parasol, paper 
napkin or sofa cushion. 

10. Jt is unlawful to trample upon, mutilate or 
otherwise treat the flag with insult or contempt; 
or attach to it any emblem or inscription what- 
ever. When old or soiled it should be decently 
burned. Do not drive tacks in the flag. 

11. When “The Star Spangled Banner” is 
being played, or sung, all persons within hearing 
should rise and stand, head uncovered. The 
playing of it as a part of a medley is prohibited 
and it should never be played as an exit 
march, 

12. When the flag is hung as a streamer to be 
viewed from both sides, as when stretched across 
a street, the field of blue should always be toward 
the east or the north. 

13. A Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag: “I 
pledge aHegiance to my flag and to the Republic 
for which it stands, one nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 
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WHY MORE MEN TEACHERS! 


[Report by John Henry Shaw of Greeley, Colorado, on Dr. Gruver’s address. ] 


Harry S. Gruver, superintendent of schools at 
Worcester, Mass., proved himself a hero when 
one evening during the past summer while filling 
a place on the special staff of the summer school 
at Colorado State Teachers’ College, Greeley, 
Colo., he hurled himself into the whirlpool of 
educational uncertainties and facing a veritable 
sea of women school teacher faces he battled for 
the cause of men in the profession. 

Careful following and sane reasoning brought 
conviction to the most rebellious that Mr. 
Gruver was not only fighting for men school 
teachers, but that he saw serious danger ahead 
for the entire public school system. The cause 
which he was defending meant, not the displace- 
ment.of the woman school teacher, but a consc- 
quent advancement of her position and her 
salary; and, what is more important than every 
other consideration, Mr. Gruver’s heroism was in 
the interest of thé nation’s citizenship. 

It is known that Mr. Gruver approached his 
subject with more or less hesitancy. In fact, he 


did ponder long and deeply before he decided 





When he 
reached this decision, he threw all discretion and 
fear to the winds and plunged right into the 
surf, 

That the which Mr. Gruver 
launched his campaign, whether through his 
efforts ur by a general awakening to the sanity 
of it, is gaining recruits would seem to be evi- 
denced by the number of inquiries received this 
summer and Colorado State 
Teachers’ prospective men 


that it was time for some one to act. 


cause tor 


early fall by 
College from 
students. 

Mr. Gruver pleaded for “red-blooded men in 
the school teaching profession.” And more men 
have inquired about the profession and its re- 
quirements through Colorado State Teachers’ 
College. The number of young women desirous 
of entering the profession through the teacher- 
training college is also greater than it has been 
in the past at Colorado’s teacher-training insti- 
tition. The combination wotld seem to bear 
out the fact that Mr. Gruver’s arguments have 


borne fruit, and that with an increased interest 
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in the profession on the part of men the vision of 
the would-be school teacher has not been 
clouded. 

Mr. Gruver emphasized the need of man in- 
fluence on boys in school. He gave the woman 
school teacher full credit for the magnificent 
work she has done and is doing in the public) 
school room. “But,” he said, “some boys reach 
the age of twelve without ever feeling the in- 
fluence of men; there are elementary schools 
where the children never see a man, and the 
fathers of many of the children in those school- 
rooms are often too busy to give any time to 
their chiidren.” 

“A weakened nation” is the certain result of 
such conditions continued, according to Mr. 
Gruver, and full accord and sympathy with, the 
statement was very apparent on that vast audi- 
ence otf school teachers, and the larger part of 
them women, that greeted Mr. Gruver in the 
gymnasium of Colorado State Teachers’ College. 


He declared that if the percentage of decrease 
of men in the teaching profession continued as it 


has the past ten years, in a very short time there 


would be no men teaching in the public schools, 
And this he held would be a national calamity. 
Mr. Gruver’s recommendation is the following 


proportion: At least five men to every ten, 


women teachers in the elementary grades; about 

thirty to forty per cent. men-in the junior highi+ 
school, and forty to fifty per cent. men in the 

senior high school. 

The power of educational advancement in the 
competition between nations is going. to be of 
paramount importance during the next few 
vears, according to Worcester’s school superin- 
tendent, and it behooves the United States to see 
that her educational system is kept up to the 
highest notch of efficiency. 

Mcre men teachers in the schools will help to 
keep it there, he says. It begins to look as 
though more are coming. 


‘ 





“BLAME THE SCHOOLS” 


BY FREDERIC 


The worm will turn eventually. Even the 
frightened rabb‘t, when cornered, will kick— 
eventually. To all the amateur educational 
critics, to all the educational quacks and 
charlatans, whose chief stock in trade is un- 
limited, unthinking and _ utterly unreasonable 
abuse of the public schools there will come an 
aniswer—eventually, so, why not now? 

“F.C. Sears,” so our contemporary, the Green- 
field Gazette and Courier, reports, “a professor 
at Massachusetts Agricultural College at Am- 
herst, who recently completed a four-years’ term 
on the School Committee, relieves his feelings 
in verse as follows” :— 

Is your child’s digestion bad? 
Blame the schools! 

Is he sick, morose or sad? 
Blame the schools! 

Do your children learn to fight? 

Do they lie awake at night? 

Do they fail to do what's right? 
Blame the schools! 


Do your boys smoke cigarettes? 
Blame the schools! 
Are your girls all suffragettes? 
Biame the schools! 
Do your children’s shoes wear out? 
That’s the school board’s fault, no doubt! 
Are your children getting stout? 


Blame the schools! 


Are your children getting thin? 
Blame the schools! 

Do they choose the path of sin? 
Blame the schools! 

Do your children work too hard? 

Are they playing round your yard? 

Do they play the wicked card? 
Blame the schools! 


Is the noon recess too short? 
Blame the schools! 


ALLISON TUPPER 


Do they need more time for sport? 
Blame the schools! 

Is the noon recess too long? 

Oh, that plan is surely wrong, 

They should spend the time in song! 
Blame the schools! 


Is your child a nervous wreck? 
Blame the schools! 

Are there pimples on her neck? 
Blame the schools! 

Blame the schools for what they do 

And for what they don’t do, too. 

They should seek advice from you! 
Blame the schools! 


Do your children’s teeth decay? 
Blame the schools! 

For the tax you have to pay? 
Biame the schools! 

For the teachers they have hired 

And the ones that they have fired 

Tell the board they make you tired! 
Blame the schools! 


Is your daughter’s eyesight bad? 
Blame the schools! 
Is your son a little cad? 
Blame the schools! 
Do your children learn to swear? 
Is there something in their hair? 
Is there trouble anywhere? 
Blame the schools! 


If your daughters are too bold, 
Blame the schools! 

It the winters are too cold, 
Blame the schools! 

If you feel hke being witty 

Here’s a title for your ditty, 

“Damn that stupid school committee 
And the schools!” 


—From Springfield Republican. 
By Request. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


CONTINENT TO HEAR HARDING'S ORATION. 

President Harding’s address at the grave of the un- 
known soldier at the Arlington National Cemetery will be 
heard in the far corners of the continent. It will be car- 
ried by long distance telephone to New York City, Chicago 
and San Francisco, where, through the agency of Bell 
sound amplifiers, it may be heard by many tens of thou- 
sands of persons. 

This will be the first time anything of the kind has been 
attempted in public. It has been announced by the Bell 
telephone system that the entire resources of the company 
will be made available for the occasion. The loud speak- 
ing system and the long distance facilities were offered 
to the President a month ago by Albert E. Berry, presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company. 

When the President speaks his voice will generate energy 
by means of small transmitters scarcely visible a few feet 
from where he is standing. The energy is led to a small 


glass bulb, known to the engineers as a vacuum tube 
amplifier, the function of which is to receive energy, 
multiply it and send it on to other amplifiers, until it 


reaches a stage sufficient to turn it loose in voice form. 
———— 

Flying at an average speed of 170 miles an hour, Lieu- 
tenant Howard K. Ramey, piloting a De Haviland army 
airplane, in which Lieutenant Leroy Wolfe was a pas- 
senger, recently made the trip from Washington to New 
York in seventy-nine minutes, setting a new record. The 
previous best time for the trip was eighty-six minutes. 
The latest flight was made at an average height of 3,809 
feet. 

——O-- — 
RHYTHM,-MUSIC AND EDUCATION. 

A remarkable book just published by Putnam and Sons 
entitled “Rhythm, Music and Education,” by Emile 
Jacques Dalcroze, is of value because the method of train- 
ing it advocates seems to meet so effectively the conditions 
that modern science is_ revealing 
education. 


as essential to a true 


More and more we are discovering that to understand 
what we see and hear we depend upon the muscular activi- 
ties of the body, and yet so delicately are these strains and 
stresses carried on that we are only conscious of their 
results as a completion of thought processes stimulated 
by our senses. In fact, the body seems to be like a sound- 
ing board to a musical instrument. It reacts to the vibra- 
tions that stimulate the eye and ear, and sends them forth 
capable of affecting our thought and feeling. If this is 
true with reference to our cognitive faculties, how much 
more essential is the body when feeling, the basis of con- 
duct, comes into play. 

One would think that the first consideration of an edu- 
cation would be the training of the body for this impor- 
tant ground work of our mental and spiritual life. It is 
true that we have discovered the value of physical exer- 
«cise for carrying on healthy digestive and recuperative 
processes, but the rhythmic training of the body as a basis 
for appreciating what our senses report to us doesn’t seem 
to have yet dawned on the educational world. We tak¢ 
children with growing undeveloped bodies and put them 
for hours in confined positions and attempt to train their 
minds, forgetting that the mind is what it is because of 
the control it has exercised over the body, and that its 
natural training should be through the use of the bodv. 
Not that the use of abstract ideas by means of words 
should not be developed to their utmost, but that the ab- 
stract should not take the place of the necessary concrete 
training through which nature has made the mind what 
it is. Fortunately the play instinct in children supplements 
our one-sided education. Coumtry children with their 


many outdoor activities fare much better than the city 
child confined to pavements in his play hours. 

Children who have neither perceptive power nor mental 
control enough to walk in rhythm are kept for hours every 
week at arithmetic as a discipline for accurate observa- 
tion and thought, while rhythmic training, which would 
not only develop in them the nice discriminations of time 
and space, but through the forms of bodily movement in 
expressive phrases give a much needed discipline for both 
volition and feeling, is utterly neglected. Yet training ia 
volition and feeling is so woefully lacking in our ordinary 
education. 

The author quotes James an article on 
Rhythm and Art, “Rhythm is to intuition, emotion and 
aesthetics, what scientific order and logic are to the intel- 
lect.” “Our schools have stressed the abstract and neglected 
its basis in the concrete. 


Shelley in 


The casual reader will, naturally, especially if he is not 
familiar with the eurhythmic work advocated in the book, 
tend to think of what is presented as important only to 
music, dancing and acting, because these are the definite 
things taken up in the fourteen essays presented, written 
between 1897 and 1919, but 
these arts 


while 
the wider view of the author’s 
the value of eurhythmics as a_ background 
education is everywhere present. In 


bearing especially on 
meaning on 
for general 
fact, one would be 
tempted to say that the educational value of the time arts 


is because of the stress that they put on rhythm, the 
fundamental activity for healthy mental and_ spiritual 
development. Music and dancing instead of being the 


ornaments of our culture must become, as they were with 
the Greeks, the basis from which the culture is developed. 
By dancing is meant, not the 

modern, but that expression of 


frivolous pastime of the 
feeling through organi- 
zation of bodily action common to primitive man the world 
over, and used not only as a basis of expression, but of 
mental training as well, and serving as a vehicle of the 
most profound sentiment illustrated in the story of the 
North American Indian who thought the white man 
could not have a religion because he did not have an ap- 
propriate dance. 

More than twelve years ago the reviewer had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the author teaching eurhythmics in his classes 
at the Geneva Conservatory, and though the work was 
then spoken of as 


music, it 


originating as a basis for teaching 
difficult to get away from the idea that 
what was being done was after all a new and very clever 
form of dancing. It is the recent explanation of how we 
perceive and think that has shown the importance of 
eurhythmics as a basis for general education. 

We are 


was 


fully aware that practical experience upsets 
many fine theories in education. A training in prepara- 
tion for an activity may not necessarily pass over into the 
activity when it is required in practical life. How far 
this is true or not true in the case of eurhythmics is the 
business of scientific 


laboratories to prove from the ex- 
amples offered them by the teachers of eurhythmics, and 
we hope that before 


confirming in 


will appear 
Dalcroze has so 
Whatever the form, 
some type of discipline is essential, especially in our public 
schools, which will bring into play will and_ sensibility 
with the training of the intellect, a type of training found 


long scientific studies 
theory what Monsieur 


effectively demonstrated in practice. 


not in words and books, but in discrimination and action. 
Such a training would give a vital reality to all the arts, 
especially to those that demand time for their expressio2. 
These are peculiarly the social arts that are of especial 
importance in these after-war days of rampant individual 
ism. 


While we have stressed the value of eurhythmics as @ 
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basis for general education the book is of unusual value 
to all school teachers, especially those interested in’ music, 
such chapters, for instance, as “The Place of Ear Train- 
ing in Musical Education,” “An Essay in the Reform of 
Musical Teaching in Schools,” “Music and the Child,” 
“Music, Joy and the School,” should be read by all music 
supervisors. Physical training, dancing and dramatic 
teachers will find rich material for their work, in such 
chapters as “Rhythm and Creative Imagination,” “Rhythm 
and Gesture in Music Drama and Criticism,” ‘“Eurhyth- 
mics and Moving Plastic,” “Music and the Dance.” We 
recommend, however, not only the last chapter, “Rhythm, 
Time and Temperament,” but the whole book, to the de- 
partments of psychology in our universities, as presenting 
problems for masters’ and doctors’ papers on education of 
the very highest practical value. 
Charles H. Farnsworth. 
Thetford, Vt. 
—_o-— 


INVISIBLE DEADLY ENEMIES. 


The poison of the anthrax microbe is so deadly that a 
rabbit can be killed by an injection of one half-millionth 
of its body weight, we are told in an article on the revela- 
tions of the microscope that appears in the October num- 
ber of The American Boy. This bacillus was the first one 
to be discovered by the microscope. So small that 150,- 
000,000 might be placed on a postage stamp, it cost France 
millions of francs every year in the flocks and herds 2f 
sheep, cattle and horses. It was Pasteur, that great scien- 
tist whose benefits to mankind can never be calculated, 
who discovered the vaccine that saved France vast sums of 
money and served to demonstrate the (then) new theory 
of inoculation. 

A Japanese scientist, Kitasato, was the first to make a 
culture of the demon bacillus, tetanus or lockjaw. This 
microbe is so small that more than 1,000 of them could 
be spread on the dot of an “i.” And yet it is so deadly 
that the three-hundredth part of a grain will kill a man. 
A drop injected into the veins of an elephant would give 
it convulsions and stop the beating of its immense heart. 
The tuberculosis bacillus is, however, the most deadly of 
all microbes and the mouth of a consumptive may- send 
death to hundreds of persons. Because of someone's care- 
lessness, untold millions have died from the White Plague, 
caused by a graceful, slender and dandified germ, invisible 
except to powerful microscopes. 

ascent ities 
EDUCATED DOG. 

“Lay down, pup. Lay down. That’s a good doggie. 
Lay down, I tell you.” 

“Mister, you'll have to say ‘Lie down.” He's a Bos- 
ton terrier.”—Nashville Tennesseean. 

icceglaneamnat 

The laryngaphone, a telephonic device, attracted con- 
siderable attention at the shipping, engineering and ma- 
chinery exhibition in London. The laryngaphone elimi- 
nates the mouth-piece and puts in its place a transmitter 
which is placed against the larynx when speaking so that 
the vibrations of the throat answer in the same way 2s 
when speaking into the mouth-piece. The device is in- 
tended for use in noisy factories. 

—-—o 
TREES ALONG HIGHWAYS. 

California, Oregon and Washington are establishing 
laws for preserving trees along the highways as a scenic 
asset. 





ae 
NEW YORK LESS ILLITERATE. 

There were 425,022 persons ten years of age and over 

in. the state of New York in 1920 unable to write in any 

language, according to figures made public by the census 


bureau. The percentage of illiteracy for ten years or 





441 


over was. 5.1, compared with 5.5 in 1910. The native whites 
of native parentage listed as illiterates numbered 16,150, 
those of foreign or mixed parentage 12,256-and the for- 
eign-born 389,603. Less illiteracy in the rural districts 
than in the cities was shown. 
en eee 
Y. M. C. A. IN RUSSIA. 

Dr. John R. Mott, general secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
announced recently that John Wanamaker, of Philadel- 
phia, has donated funds to erect a Y. M. C. A. in Moscow, 
Russia, in memory of Sir George Williams, founder of the 
Y. M. C. A. The announcement was made at the Chicago 
Association College, which celebrated the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Sir George. 

bsientbeecuiont 
THE WAIL OF THE WELL. 
Johnny Jones has lost a leg, 
Fanny’s deaf and dumb, 
Marie has epileptic fits, 
Tom’s eyes are on the bum. 
Sadie stutters when she talks, 
Mabel has T. B., 
Morris is a splendid case of imbecility, 
silly Brown’s a truant, 
And Harold is a thief, 
Teddy’s parents gave him dope 
And so he came to grief. 
Gwendolin’s a_ millionaire, 
Jerald is a fool, 
So every one of these darn kids 
Goes to a special school. 
They’ve specially nice teachers, 
And special things to wear, 
And special time to play in, 
And a special kind of air; 
They've specif! lunches, right in school, 
While I—it makes me wild! 
I haven’t any specialties, 
I’m just a normal child. 
Mary Ayres, in The American School Board Journal. 
—o—_ 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey says: “I suggest that students 
may render a real civic service by demonstrating through 
the fine character of their achievements that the city’s ex- 
penditure in their behalf is a first-class investment. Every 
student who fails, every student who wastes time—his own 
or that of teachers or officials—is an argument for eurtail- 
ing the cost of schools.” 

SS 
METHODS OF CHOOSING SUPERINTENDENTS. 

At present there are three methods of choosing superin- 
tendents among the various states :— 

In thirty-four states the superintendent is chosen by 
popular election. 

In six states the superintendent is appointed by the 
Governor. 

In eight states the superintendent is appointed by a State 
Board of Education. 

Twenty of the thirty-four states in which the super- 
intendent is chosen by popular election are now agitating 
to change the method from election by political parties to 
appointment by state boards. It is the universal opinion 
of school authorities, based upon study and experience, 
that of these methods the best is appointment by a State 
Board of Education; the next best is appointment by the 
Governor, and the most unsatisfactory way of selecting 
the chief state school officer is by political party vote. 

— o-— 

In a socialized recitation the pupils were asking one 
another questions. 

Question by one pupil: “Who invented writing?” 

Answer: “I don’t know who invented it, but Mr. Palmer 
has charge of it now.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


CHOOSING A CAREER. By Orison Swett Marden. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 
“The Marden Inspirational Books” have a place that 

has not been encroached upon in thirty years. There 

is always a place for such a writer. Samuel Smiles is 
still the great progenitor of this class of writers. 

With Mathews he held the American stage for sev- 

eral years, but Orison Swett Marden has held the stage 

all to himself !onger than has any other American and 
has written many more books than have others. Smiles 
and Mathews wrote little that was significant; but 

Mr. Marden’s “Pushing to the Front,” “Peace, Power 

and Plenty,” “Every Man a King,” “How to Succeed,” 

“Winning Out” and forty other books have been al- 

most equally successful. 

“Choosing a Career” is largely a republication of 
one of his most successful books, published some six- 
teen years ago, but it is especially adapted to these 
Vocational Guidance times. 


ATHENIAN TRAGEDY. A Study in Popular Art. 
By Thomas Dwight Goodell of Yale University. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 

Professor Goudell has written a masterly discussion 
of the Greek Tragedies. After considering the back- 
ground and structure and plot of Greek writers he il- 
lustrates his interpretation by reference to Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides. The treatment is scholarly, 
thorough, appreciative and literary. One who would 
understand these great writers of a great nation in a 
great age should read this book. 

FARM BLACKSMITHING. By John F. Friese, St. 
Cloud, Minn. Peoria, Ill.: Manual Arts Press. Cloth. 
92 pages. 

Here is a textbook and problem book which is the 
direct outgrowth of the author's experience in teach- 
ing farm blacksmithing to farm boys. The objects, of 
which the process of making is described in the book, 
all centre ab farm activities. 

It is a clear presentation of a rougher type of work 
than that expected of a city smith on automobile and 
auto truck work. The projects are such as are met 
constantly on the farm. The important questions in 
each are “Does it fit?” “Is it strong enough?” and 
“Will it hold?” 

It is illustrated with 57 halftones of projects, proc- 
esses and tools, and thirty full-page plates of working 
drawings. 

THE BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY. A 
Psychological, Anthropological and Statistical Study 
3y James H. Leuba, Bryn Mawr College. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company. 

There is a wide difference of opinion as to the use- 
fulness or harmfulness of this notable study by Pro- 
fessor Leuba of Bryn Mawr College. We do not feel 
called upon to express an opinion on this subject 
which has disturbed many preachers. It is clear, how- 
ever, that it is not likely to help any religious teacher 
to fortify faith by the use of this book, and it is liable 
to provide much ammunition for those who would en- 
joy attacking champions of religion. It is probable 
that it will turn the tide away from religious activity 
in many cases where one's activity rests without much 
thought on tradition. 

The real question is whether or not it is worth while 
to dttempt to establish statistical or psychological sci- 


ence which at best is only slightly scientific at the ex- 
pense of unsettling the hope of the multitude. 

We confess that we can conceive of no appreciable 
scientific (?) value of a questionnaire which produces 
a chart showing that 82 per cent. of the women and 
only 56 per cent. of the men believe in a Personal God. 

We fear there may be anti-college ammunition in 
the chart which shows that 80 per cent. who enter co!- 
lege believe in Immortality and in two years only 60 
per cent.; that 58 per cent. of the men of science are 
non-believers. 

Whatever we may think on the wisdom or unwis- 
dom, the value or uselessness of the study, there can 
be no question but that Professor Leuba of Bryn 
Mawr College has written an intensely interesting 
book. 


—— 


HISTORY STORIES OF ALABAMA. By Mrs. Pitt 
Lamar Matthews. Dallas, Texas: The Southern 
Publishing Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Alabama is sure to have a great future as it has 
had a great past and Mrs. Pitt Lamar Matthews has 
done Aiabama and all America good service in bring- 
ing together charmingly written stories of every im- 
portant period in history and tradition from the days 
of the Indians and Spaniards to Armistice Day in 1918. 
Nowhere else can there be found in one book traces 
of every significant event in the past and present of 
Alabama that has played an important part in many a 
crisis in American history and “the best is yet to be.” 
Here is a book that old and young will alike enjoy, 


1 read, for all that 


a book that every boy and girl shoulc 
is to come to Aiabama will be but the fruitage of 
what has been in Alabama. Mrs. Pitt Lamar Mat- 
thews should have adequate recognition for the génu- 
ine service she has rendered her State by the way in 
which she has ‘told these eighty stories of Alabama. 





PRODUCING AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Varied Stunts and Other Numbers with Program 
Plans and Directions. By Helen Ferris. 681 Fifth 
Avenue, New York: E. P. Dutton Company. Cloth. 
Iliustrated. 

Helen Ferris is a masterful genius in the creation of 
stage stunts, of musical entertainments of every va- 
riety, song specialties, an amateur minstre] show and 
everything else needed for featuring organization ac- 
tivities. 


There is not a suggestion from start to finish that 1s 


stilted, not a suspicion of flabbiness anywhere. The 
author is alwavs on the ground, is always thinking up- 


ward. She always takes an audience where it is, al- 
ways keeps it enthusiastically joyous and always leaves 


it cheerful. 


She tells just what should be done, iust how to do 
it, just how to make people want to see it done, just 
how to keep talking about it after they have seen it 
done 


1 


Her book is as interesting as it is illuminating, as 


wholesome as it is entertaining. 








aS —— 


Oculists and Physicians 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Phvsiciess 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye@# 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 

write ‘2: Booh of the Eye Free. MURINE KEYS 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chiemsee, kM. 
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powesni SCENE || A MASTER 
and Junior High Schools | - | 
SIMPLEST Vn BEST | ENGINEERING and FINANCE 
TEXTBOOK | | Speaks on 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ New Book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, 
Foods and Cookery, and the 
care of the House 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 
Recitation and project work 


Published in January, 1921. Mailing price $1.40] 


Adopted as the exclusive text for INDIANA | 


and NEW MEXICO 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















EDUCATION 


Bulletin No. 9 


of the 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1719 35th Street, Washington, D. C. 


Price 10 cents 


The Editor of the Journal of Education Says: “It | 
is one of the bravest, brightest, broadest utterances 
on education which I have seen.” 








. 














DANGER SIGNALS 
for TEACHERS 


a timely, inspiring book by the editor 
of the Journal of Education will make 
a strong appeal 











to all teachers. It was 
| written to help them meet the new con- 
| ditions which have arisen in the profession 
| of teaching and points the way to success. 


Constructive, practical and glowing with 


value. 


common sense, every sentence has a positive | 
The teacher’s responsibilities, oppor- | 
tunities, and problems in the classroom and | 


out are discussed with the clearness and | 


understanding for which Dr. Winship is 
noted. 


Every person associated with the educa- 
tional system would find this vital book 
stimulating and no teacher can afford to be 


without one of the most interesting and 


ever published. 
Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
443 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 





helpful volumes on the teaching vocation | 











TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 


for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 





Winsnip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 





ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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cAND BUY A 


Holden Combination Repair Outfit 


It will provide ‘First Aid” service to 


WEAKENED AND BROKEN BINDINGS 
LOOSENED AND TORN LEAVES 


















ESTABLISHED 1869 $100 worth of Free Text Books 


| THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


| SPRINGFIELD 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
4 a . 
¥ 











Dig Upa Dollar 


Piace an Outfit on Every Teacher’s Desk and it will Protect 


MASSACHUSETTS 

























Wm every particular. It is expected University. given special instruction. 


elementary school with auditorium, of Syracuse University work, and normal children, the normal students 
shower baths, etc. to house 560 will be given largely by experts continuing their regular work, while 


‘children. All these will be modern from the State Department and the those who are sub-normal will be 


‘that these will be ready for occu- — It is one of the functions of the 
Ppancy September, 1922. It is pro- OHIO. bureau to train teachers to work 
iposed to remodel three grade HAMILTON. The newly-created With pupils who are below normal. 
schools, converting them into inter- QOhio State bureau of special edu- The course of study taken up by 


immediate or junior high schools by cation, located at Miami University, OMe expecting to specialize in this 
Suitable addition. Bonds for $1,681,- organized to train teachers for work field includes psycho-pathology, 


0000 have been sold for carrying with sub-normal children, has estab- Clinical psychology, study of the 


this building program. lished its. first practice centre and types of sub-normal children, train- 
P UTICA. A course in methods of field laboratory at Hamilton, in a ig in the manu-mental arts, and 
teaching adult immigrants has been public school. practical training and observation in 
‘pened in Utica, under the direction The work of the new bureau will Practice centres. 


the Utica school department, be to give pupils in grade schools in Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, former direc- 
which will include fifteen two-hour the state intelligence tests, in the tor of the psycho-educationa! clinic 
Messions. The course is an extension hope of separating normal and sub- in St. Louis public schools, is head 



























WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a |6-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


112S Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


| 

















et wares 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. Birmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


TEACHERS AGENCIES. 








——_____—_+-s_—__ ———————— ————$$_$__—_—— 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Bdward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Stréet, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 





— 


OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 

Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
provided with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS §pr5" the entire United States, and 


their.services are still free to all 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. : 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as 
plain as print. Thus, it conserves the time 
of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 
more and more the attention of modern edu- 
cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


The Arlo Plan 


SILENT READING will have much attention this year. The ARLO 
books and the ARLO Plan’ will also have much attention, for they 
develop power in silent reading and expression. “Pursuing this line 
we got sets of ARLO and CLEMATIS, which We used with’ the 
ARLO Plan intwoof thegrades ranking lowestin the city. At the end 
of another term we gave a second set of tests, and found that the 
classes using the ARLO Plan, which.had previously ranked lowest, 
now ranked highest in the city~”’ 

H. B. Thompson, Superintendent of Schools. 














when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 











CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or Sth grades for 5th or Gth grades 
60 Cents 55 Cents 65 Cents 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


























.# & SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ws « 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior High 








EW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS. 1466 Chapel 





Street, New Haven, Conn. 35th year. S 
, chools. A. C. BOYD inci 
Fits for teaching, physical training, e EN, Principal. 
recreational and playground work. ee NORMAL SCHOOL 
Appointment Bureau. Dormitories. ,; M, MASS. Coeduca- 
a . _ tional. Prepares teachers for the 
buildings. Enclosed campus. slementary school, for the junior 


pres seni, ~ for the commercial 
epartment of the high school. J. A. 
PITMAN, Principal. ' ae 


Camp on Sound with assembly hall, 
boathouse, athletic field, 250 acrés. 





College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literaturé a 
It aims to develop in the student a nF nescny 
pression whether as a creative thinker 


Or ané interpreter. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS —- ‘BOSTON, MASS. 


in A 
knowledge of his own powers ou 


granted. Summer: sessions. Catalogue and full information: on, appileathen te 
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of the bureau, an iss WM: 
Rothhaar, oes -_ Mildreg 
-TOLEDO. The Schools are 
ting in fine working orde,; und _ 
new order of things which “gg the 
with Superintendent ( het a 
Meek. His leadership in nei . 
and professional education — 
ars 


dently appreciated. 


OKLAHOM <A. 
_ NORMAN. The State L 
is full to overflowing. Las; year th, 
enrollment was 4,481, and this. 7 
it is several hundred a ; 
same time last year, which j< qui 
remarkable in view of the weer 
State has been hit agricultu; | 


NVersity 


year 
head ot the 


tha 


‘ally. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

In 1920 Pennsylvania 95) 
one-room schools in the state a 
State Department of Education 4.” 
der Dr. Finegan is making oun 
effort to reduce the number of 
weak and struggling schools bd 
consolidation. - An effort is also be 
ing made to bring teachers of | 
schools in touch with the pedagoo; 
cal advantages which city teac “ 
enjoy by assembling © 
teachers’ institutes for 
during the summer. 

TEXAS. 

Some salaries 
tendents :— 

_ Austin, $4,200; Beaumont, $6.00 
Cleburne, $4,000; Dallas, $7,200: E 
Paso, $4,500; Fort Worth, $5,600 
Galveston, $4,800; Houston, $6,000 
Temple, $4,000; Waco, $4,800; Sag 
Antonio, $6,000: Wichita Falls, $5 
000. 


ries 


cherg 
them 4 


tw U W eek 


of Texas 


1 arin 
SUDE 
SUC 


VIRGINIA. 
LEXINGTON. The session 4 
1921-22 of Washington and Lee Uni 
versity was opened this fall with 4 
record-breaking attendance. Th 
formal opening exercises too 
place the next day at the Univer 
sity Assembly which was addresse 













by President Henry Louis Smit 
To date the total enrollment h 
been approximately 755 student 






the largest in the entire history 
the university. 

The plans for the Robert E. Le 
School of Journalism are now we 
under way. The project has bee 
encouraged by most of the leadin 
Southern newspapers and it is no 
















planned to conduct a_ whirlwin 
campaign beginning on_ (Gener 
Lee’s birthday, January 19, 1% 






The duration of the campaign w! 
be from two to three months af 
the minimum amount to be 1aisd 
is $260,000. 
LYNCHBURG. Distribution | 
books to school children free °° § 
cost, requirements for a uniform '¢ 
school children, coaches for SU 
normal and backward pupils, 4 
courses in memory training are b 
ing considered by a committee 0! 4 
school board to which these matte 
were referred at the last meeting 
-the board when R. .C. Blackto 
chairman, proposed fesolutions 
follows :— 
“Resolved, That the commit 
on textbooks and courses 0! study 
requested to investigate, (I) ; 
feasibitity of the distribution by! 
school board of textbooks 4! t 
beginning of each -scheol te™ 
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cost and thus to avoid the rush and 
jelay that occurs twice each year. 
(2) The feasibility of furnishing such 
hooks free. (3) The feasibility of 
and specifications for a suitable uni- 
form to be worn by the pupils at- 
tending the Lynchburg public 
schools. (4) The necessity for one 
or more coach teachers who would 
give special attention to pupils who 
appear to be of normal mentality, 
vet who do not keep up with their 
classes and who would give special 
reports to the superintendent. (5) 

The feasibility of some training, in- 
cluding public speaking.” 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

HUNTINGTON. School enroll- 
ments in Huntington are increasing 
at the rate of 1,000 a year, it would 
appear from enrollment figures for 
the first month of school as com- 
pared to the first month last year. 

The superintendent of = schools, 
Clarence L. Wright, has announced 
that there are 10,293 pupils in the 
schools of Huntington, as compared 
to 9,310 at the end of the first month 
in 1920. The increase is 983. 

A number of interesting facts are 
gleaned from the report for the first 
month. A few of them are :— 

There were twenty-six with-/| 
drawals from school. Thirteen were 
boys; thirteen were girls. These 
withdrawals included those pupils 
who moved away frorh the city, and 
they were the majority. Nine of the | 
bovs were in high school; seven were | 
high school gifls. In connection 
with the withdrawals, normal expec- 


tancy places the number of remov- 
as 





als in one year at 700. 

There are 5,103 boys and 5,190 girls 
in school. This one record is suffi-| 
cient proof that education methods 
have undergone a radical change, 
for ten years ago the number of girl 
students was overwhelmingly larger 
than the number of boys. The lat- 


ter left school often before reaching | 


the eighth grade, under the impres- 
sion that their chances of success 
would be better did they get an early 
start in business, or in learning a 
trade. There was not much in 
school to hold their interest. It is 
generally realized now, though, and 
irom the bitter experience of some 
ot these earlier youngsters, that the 
best possible foundation for a busi- 
less career is a high school educa- 
tion; while if the student desires to 
continue in college, it is absolutely 
essential that he have his diploma. 





WISCONSIN. 
MOSINEE. A new high school 
building has been erected at a cost 


ot about $100,000. 


DISCRIMINATING BUYERS 
OF MAPS 


CHOOSE MAPS Designed by Edu- 
cators, Edited by Scholars, and 
Produced by Craftsmen. 








For further particulars write 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Scientific School Map Makers 


SCHERMERHOR 





‘60 E. Ohio St. Chicago | 
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ro » TEACHERS’ AGENCIES A s 





AVAILABLE teachers are needed for positions constantly arising. We have now file« 
calls for many good places to be filled within the next few weeks or after the 
first of the year. Some of these are, mathematics in junior high school, $1800 up; biology in 
senior high school $2100 or more to begin; assistant in high schoo] near New York, mathemat- 
ics,etc., $1800; art workin city schools, $1600 up; domestic science and manual training 
positions in attractive localities at good TEACHERS enrolling with us now have advantage 
salaries; grade vacancies $1400-1600. not only of these opportunities but 
also of those during the spring season, when appointments are made for September. Our recom 
mendation service pleases teachers and schools alike. Send for our 1921-22 circular just issued, 
which is mailed free on request to either teachers or schools. We may be able to NEEDED 
suggest to you just the position you are looking for, or just the teacher that is s 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency socutevara; cHicaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver, 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Coloe,,; 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becom menés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Adrises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mer. 





introduces to Colleges, - 


MERICAN : : -: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Families, 


and FOREIGN ;  § : 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachert and has filled hua- 


Jj dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers 
none for registration. if yow need »s 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kelicgg. 31 Union Square, New York. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


ive AVENUE superior people. We 
Between 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 


New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials 








Established 1855 





schools 


blanks, 


7 E find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply 
with the kind of teachers required. Send for enroMment 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU P<" *: 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists “Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 





BOSTON 11. MASS. 








We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager, 





Long Distance Telephone 
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Now Ready 


Fourth New Revised Edition of the Popular Text Book 


“WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC” 


by Anne Shaw Faulkner 






An inspirational handbook for 
the study of Music History and 
Appreciation 1n 














































—Homes 


—Clubs 

—High Schools 
—Normal Schools : 
—Colleges | 
—Conservatories 


The text matter is divided into 
four parts as follows: 


I. Learning to Listen: 
National Music 
II. The History of Music 
4 séiQ. The Orchestra: The De- 
= HAW FAULKNER % velopment of Instrumen- 
——— tal Music 


cccnn ince eneaaaT 


a , IV. ‘The Opera and Oratorio 


Over 400 pages; profusely illustrated in half-tone; thoroughly 
exemplified at every point by incomparable Victor Records. 
List price $1.00 (15 cents additional by mail). 


ANNE 


““What We Hear in Music” has won enthusiastic endorsement 


from teachers and students everywhere during the 
i} seven years of its existence. Hundreds of high 
| schools, normal schools, colleges, and conserva- 
| tories have adopted it as a text ook. 


With ““What We Hear in Music,” a Victrola, 





and the illustrative Victor Records, ‘the study of 
| Music History and Appreciation is lifted from 





the realm of dry, matter-of-fact reading about 









year 
the subject into the fascinating field of actwally BD cic 
> hearing the real music! Victrola XXV B.. 
¢ ; especially manufactured i 
7 For further information con- for School use | Rives 


| 
Finish, golden oak, waxed. 
sult any dealer in Victor products, This !s the instrument :ha'is | 


used in thousand of schools. 
or write to the Re experience bss 
—eoe me BF schoo t — 
i Depart a ted to allround schoo! "\s 
ore mor hen the Victrola is rot @ 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” e e < use, the horn can be pi aced 

d 

This trademark and “che trademarked Victor Talking Machine Co. under 4 instrument : oo + 

word “Victrola” identify all our products. secure from danger es 
cabinet can be locked to P 


Look under the lid! Look on the label! Camden, New Jersey | tect it from dust and promis: 
VICTOR TALKING paces co. cuous use by irresponsible 


Camden, N. - peop! e. 


EB 


